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Editorial 


WE believe it is wise and timely to make this issue of the 
RECORDER a — one on the study of the Chinese language. 
n August, 1906, we published a paper by 
D. W. Lyon on the same subject, and 
it is to his painstaking labors that we 
are indebted for the present papers. If we mistake not 
there will be a special danger to be met within the next few 
years, on account of the increase in the number of Chinese 
who. are able to write and speak English, due to a tendency 
on the part of the inissionaries to relax somewhat the diligent 
and thorough study of the language. We have seen this 
forcibly, and, to our minds sadly, illustrated in Japan, but we 
trust the missionaries in China will not repeat that mistake. 
We should lose the respect of the Chinese and greatly limit our 
own usefulness. 
* * 
‘We should like to emphasize the closing words of Mr. 
Sydenstricker’s article, ‘‘When may a Missionary stop the 
Study of the Language? ever, so long’as he 
dees is a missionary. Everyone who has been on 
_ the field for a long number of years will feel his 
knowledge of the language deteriorate when he neglects fresh 
study for some time.’? Probably the best scholars are constant- 
ly coming upon new words and phrases, which for some unac- 
countable reason they seem never to have heard before, though 


ve 
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doubtless they have often come to their ears. And always there 
are fresh fields of conquest, so that one need not lack stimulus. 

It may be worth while to suggest to the new student that 
he can get valuable assistance by reading what is said about — 
the language in the standard works on China. The chapter 
on the Chinese Language in William’s ‘‘ Middle Kingdom ”’ 
is specially to be commended. So is the chapter on Lan- 
guage Study in Baller’s ‘‘ Letters from an Old Missionary to his 
Nephew.’ 

We -wonld:aleo refer cur. to the wealth of good 
advice which has been presented in past issues of the RECORDER. 
* 

Is there anything to be said in favour of the old Chinese 
method of acquiring the Chinese language by constant repetition, 
thus making its acquisition more a feat of 
memory than anything else? Many mission- 

aries with whom we have discussed this 
matter are of the opinion that this old plan, followed dis- 
criminatingly, has a great deal to be said in its favour, 
and if the relative merit of those Chinese who have been 
trained in their own language upon, respectively, the old 
and the modern methods of teaching, be taken as a standard, 
then there is very little doubt the accomplishments of the 
former in purely Chinese study far outweigh those of the second 
class. To ‘‘back the book’’ and repeat volumes of Chinese 
characters without giving much attention to their meaning has 
doubtless wasted years of incipient brain power and done the 
Chinese nation generally much harm, but it has provided for 
the survival of the fittest in a way more effective than modern 
methods of teaching have yet secured. We think that to attempt 
the accomplishment of the Chinese language without a con- 


_ siderable use of the memoritor system is not likely to produce 


erudition in Chinese scholarship. While the Chinese language 

remains what it is, its acquisition must remain a task of peculiar 

hardship, to be attained and also retained only at the cost of 
unceasing diligence. 

* * * 

It should be among the ambitions of every young mission- 

"ary to become the possessor of a good library of 

English books upon Chinese subjects. There 

are certain books which by common consent 

are recognised as weapons needful to the armory of the well- 
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equipped missionary in China. Wells Williams and Doolittle 
are instances in point. Since their day, however, specialization 
on the part of authors has made the task of reading easier and 
more effective, if less generally interesting. None but the 
victims of genius can spend all the hours of the working day in 
a direct study of the Chinese language, and it will be found a 
useful relaxation to have always on hand some good English 
work upon a Chinese subject. 

Excellent guides to Chinese literature will be found in the 
publications of Professor Giles, Dr. Martin and, best of all, 
Wylie. “The study of the religions of the land may be attacked 
in the works of Edkins, Legge, Beal, Eitel, and Faber. Good 
sketch outlines of Chinese history are obtainable at a small cost, 
and larger histories, such as MacGowan’s exhaustive work, 
should be secured for reference. For the study of general topics 
such books as Parker’s ‘ China,’ the illuminating writings of Dr. 
Arthur Smith and the many books dealing with the history of 
foreign intercourse with China (a matter on which every mis- 
sionary will find it useful to be well informed) may be recom- 
mended. The discussion of missionary problems may be 
folldwed in the works published by Dr. Gibson, Dr. Richard, 
and others, and in the many interesting biographies of China 
missionaries available, while a study should be made of the 
reports of the China missionary conferences. To widen the 
mental and spiritual horizon and to enrich the general equipment 
of the missionary some such course of English reading on 
subjects cognate with the language study will, we are sure, 
prove very valuable. 


* * * 


BEHIND the question of the study of the Chinese language 

on the field lies the problem of student preparation for Chinese 
missionary candidates before they leave 

ay oe oa the home land. Much might be done by 
Student. the Mission Boards if they pursued a defi- 

nite policy of determining the appoint- 

ment of men at least one year before they were sent out to the 
field and by advising’ them upon a course of study in matters 
concerning their land of destination during their last year 
at home. In China, for instance, a knowledge of Chinese 
history, Chinese philosophy, the reading of the Chinese 
classics in an English translation, and, above all, a sympathetic 
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study of the religions of the land, would do very much to 
remove misconceptions from the minds of intending missionaries 


and bring them to the close study of the language and 


contact with the people with minds more or less in sympathy 
with the Chinese point of view. It is unfortunately the 
case that few men, unless of a specially energetic mental 


habit, can find time and opportunity to acquire information 


along these lines such as might be given them by a year’s 
quiet course of intelligent reading in selected colleges and 


universities. Effictency in the preparation of missionaries for 


work among Chinese is a matter not only for the missions 


on the field, but also for the home Boards in their dealings 


with candidates for service. 

WE are glad to be able to print in this issue the first part 
of an original and interesting article by Mr. W. B. Pettus, of 
- Nanking. This article is an effective dem- 
see ‘aie onstration of what may be done in the way 
rae Bae of original work by a missionary student who 
has been but two years at work upon the language. Mr. Pettus 
shows what concentration along a particular line of enquiry, 
rather than a diffusion of energy over a wider range of interest 
in technical Chinese matters, may accomplish. One of the 
dangers besetting young missionaries in their early years of 
study is that the many subjects of extreme interest opening 
before them may lead them to attempt accomplishment along 
too many lines, with the full mastery of none, rather than 
an effective acquisition of considerable knowledge in fewer 
branches or over a single line of research. The avenues of 
research confronting the student of Chinese are naturally 
so numerous that a wise restraint is essential to effectiveness. 


' It is our hope that one result of Mr. Pettus’ article will be 


to turn the attention of many of our student missionaries 


‘ to specialization in their language work. Western study has 


much to do yet ere it arrives at a satisfactory psychology of 

the Chinese mind or attains to a knowledge of the real nature 

of the normal religious life of an average Chinese of the educated 

class. Every enquiry into the history and conditions of forces 

which have contributed to the sum of Chinese thought must 

aid in this attainment. 
* ok 
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Mr. D. W. Lyon, senior ass of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, writes to us from Tokyo giving his impres- 
. sions of the changes he notices in connec- 
We dee tion with the work among the Chinese in 

| that educational centre since a year ago. 
‘‘Tast year’’, he says, ‘‘there were about twelve thousand 
Chinese students in Tokyo; now there are probably not more 
than 5,000. The decrease in numbers, however, has evidently 
- meant an increase in quality. The men who are here now are 
_ here to stay for several years. They are not like their predeces- 
_ sors, carried away with the idea that a six-months’ course in 
Western subjects is sufficient to make them masters of Western 
learning. ‘They are more serious-minded than most of those 
who were here a year ago. This is manifest in the greater 
intensity with which they give themselves to their studies and 
in the eagerness which they show in their search for truth. 
Every one of the workers has told me of not one, but several, 
young men with whom he is in personal contact, who are 
really earnest students of Christianity. Although the educa- 
tional classes are not attended by as many men as last year, 
the opportunity to influence the men who do come is greater 
than ever. Never before has it been so easy to secure 
personal intercourse with the Chinese students in Tokyo or 
anywhere else. The amount of such work which may be 
done is limited only by the time and strength of the workers 
themselves.’’ 

_ The history of the church in China has ecidom presented 
a riper field of opportunity for leading Chinese students to 
Christ than the immediate years will show in Tokyo ; and such 
oppportunity for work availed of now will prove more effective 
than long years of labour attempted in later days. 


* * * 


THE committee of the Hupeh Missionary Association has 
addressed a memorial to the Viceroy at Wuchang regarding the 
Opium. backward condition of the opium reform 

portunity Ot tbe in that province. In this memorial the mis- 
Missionary. sionaries state their entire sympathy with all 
efforts towards reform in China and their belief that all true 
progress must be accompanied by the rectification of moral evil, 
and they therefore deplore that there is so little evidence in 
Hupeh of the effective administration of the anti-opium edict. 


| 
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A copy of the report of Sir John Jordan which was presented to 
the British parliament showing the condition of the provinces of 
China in relation to this reform, was enclosed. ‘The memorial- 
ists prayed that H. E. Chen Kuei-ling’s tenure of office might 
be marked by the entire suppression of the opium smoking 
habit among the people. 

To this memorial a very appreciative response has been 
received. His Excellency thanks the missionaries for drawing 
attention to the question and expresses his intention of seeing 
that the officials under his jurisdiction faithfully carry out the 
terms of His Imperial Majesty’s will in the closing of dens and _ 
the control of shops. The incident is worthy of note as em- 
phasizing the possibility of missionaries acting effectively in 
behalf of the movement by drawing the attention of high 
officials to failures which may be apparent in the places where- 
in their work lies. Such action would not only be worthy 
of the position we desire to occupy in this Empire as the agents 
of moral reform, but should work far more conclusively for the 
good of China than an occasional paragraph in the Port news- 
papers can ever do. 

* * 

IN perusing some recent reports of missionary work, 

especially hospital reports, we have been struck by a tendency 

and to publish names of 
Chinese helpers who have not given §satis- 
faction to the heads of the departments whjch 
have employed them. The question occurs: Is it desirable 
that missionaries should single out Chinese fellow-workers 
by name in order to make public their delinquencies ? We 


would suggest that the Chinese co-worker is as deserving 
of the charity which suffers long and is kind as is a foreign 


BA Call for 
Self-restraint. 


' missionary. And quite apart from the dubious morality of 


such criticism of individuals by name, it-is surely advisable 
to remember the number of Chinese readers of local reports 
printed in English and to realize that these will properly 
resent personalities of this kind, personalities which would 
scarcely be tolerated in most Missions if the delinquent were 
European or American rather than Chinese. Such criticism 
must affect the reputation for courtesy of the missionary making 
it, no matter how great the justification for his strictures 
may seem to be. 
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WE have received Message Number One of the World’s 
Sunday .School Association, a small paper, to be sure, but 
_ prophetic of great things. Rev. F. B. 
Meyer is president, and his greeting 
contains the following words :—‘‘ One 
of the greatest honors that can be conferred on a man is to give 
him the opportunity and the right to do his best for the next 
generation. ‘This is my position as: president of the World’s 
Sunday School Association.’’ Sunday schools in China have 
not as yet occupied as prominent a place as they will later on and 
for the reason that in the beginning of missionary work no 
teachers are available, or at least teachers that have an idea of 
what is meant in teaching a class beyond preaching at them as 
the pastor does to the congregation. But the work will spread 
more rapidly henceforth, and especially now that the China Con- 
ference Sunday School Committee have appointed as secretary 
for China the Rev. J. Darroch, who will begin work in January 
next. And there is abundant field for labor here, a pressing 
need for properly prepared literature, conventions, helps for 
teaching how to teach, and the putting into Chinese many of 
the aids to Sunday school work which are now so abundant 
in the home lands. And he who helps in this work will not 
only be doing ‘‘for the next generation’? as Mr. Meyer puts 
it, but for this one also. 
* 

Ir was necessary for the article in this number on ‘ Con- 
census of Student Opinion on Language Study ’”’ to go into the 
printer’s hands early in June. Since then about 

pete oe twenty more answers have been received from 
2 Szechuen, Kansu, and other remote places. Mr. 
Crofoot has looked these over carefully and reports that they are 
in substantial agreement with those received earlier. Practical- 
ly the only new suggestion made is by two Szechuen mission- 
aries, who recommend Gouin conversational lessons as part of 
a study course. The desire for a longer time without outside 
responsibilities, for more foreign supervision, and for study in. 
_ Classes, predominates in these later answers as well as in those 

on hand when the article was prepared. 

The three practical suggestions urged in the article by Mr. 
Crofoot in discussing the answers to the last question are cer- 
tainly worthy of careful consideration. 
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The Sanctuary 


The effectual fervent prayer of arightcous man avatleth much.—James v. 16. 
For where two or three are gathered together in my Name, there am 
in the midst of them.—Matthew xvitt. 20. . 


A PRAYER. 


Great Master ! teach us how to hope in man: 
We lift our eyes upon his works and ways, 
And disappointment chills us as we gaze, 
Our dream of him so far the truth outran, 

So far his deeds are ever falling short. 

And then we fold our graceful hands and say, 

* The world is vuigar.’ Didst thou turn away, 

O Sacred Spirit, delicately wrought, 

Because the humble souls of Galilee 
Were tuned not to the music of Thine own, 
And chimed not to the pulsing undertone 
Which swelled thy loving bosom like a sea? 

Shame Thou our coldness, most benignant 


PRAY FOR 


All young missionaries engaged in 
the stud ee the lan and all 
students the home who are 


preparing for a life of missionary 
service. 


The growth of a spirit of joyful 
Christian sacrifice among all students 
in colleges that the life of missionary 
service may appeal to their highest 
instincts. 


Those whose period of lan 
study is broken into by the claims of 
work, that they may be given the 
grace of self-restraint and patience. 


The development of wise plans for 


. the formation of language study 


schools under capable management 
and direction in various parts of the 
Empire. 
, that they may y 
missionary pupils to a knowledge of 
the truth in Christ . Senior mission- 
aries, that they may more constantly 
remember the claims and needs of the 
student missionaries in their circle. 
The Mohammedans of China, that 
a@ special work may be undertaken 
among them and a reproach removed 
from mission enterprise in China. 


All who have come under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit of God in 
Manchuria and elsewhere, that their 
confession of Christ may be consistent 
and enduring. 


Grace for all Christian workers in 
all lands, that their motives for service 
and their zeal for Christ’s Church may 


be spiritual and pure. 

All citizens of Christian nations 
resident or travelling in China, that 
they may honour in their lives and 
actions the name of the Lord Jesus. 


GIVE THANKS FOR 


The work that has been attempted 
and accomplished in the last half year 


The continued advance of the anti- 
opium reform in China. 

The great increase in the number of 
text-books and helps to the learning 
of the Chinese language. 


The devotion of many humble and 
unknown Christians in the home land 
to the cause of Christian missions. 


All evidences of a renewed convic- 
tion of the converting power of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ seen in the 
world to-day. 


The faithful testimony of so man 
Chinese and teachers to the 
truth of the Gospel. 


PRAYER OF CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


Give us saggy O Lord, to work 
while it is day, fulfilling diligently 
and patiently whatever duty Thou 
tings in the 

small things, and great labours 
if Thou summon us rising and 
working, sitting suffering 
according to Thy word. Go with me 
and I will go, but if Thou go not with 


me, send me not; ore me, if 
Thou put me forth ; me hear Thy 


voice when I follow.—Amen, 
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Articles 


Some Principles which should guide the Missionary 
in his Study of the Chinese Language 
BY REV. A. SYDENSTRICKER © 


T is not an easy task nor a small undertaking for a foreigner 
to acquire the Chinese language. Chinese is so different 
from Western languages, varies so much in style, has such 

a wide vocabulary and such an immense literature, that the man 
from the West may well quail before the colossal giant that con- 
fronts him. But the missionary who would do effective work 
must undertake the task, and not only undertake it, but at least, 
to a considerable extent, accomplish it, else he will be bound 
hand and foot in attempting to do his life-work in China. But 
though the task is a large and difficult one, there are compensat- 
ing features connected with the study and acquirement of the 


Chinese language that are of immense advantage. 


THE STUDY OF THE COLLOQUIAL OR SPOKEN LANGUAGE 


Here there are two indispensable acquirements which must 
be pursued faithfully and persistently till they are obtained. 
The first is, to learn to speak so as to be understood—understood 
not by a few servants and others with whom one associates, nor 
merely by a congregation to which one may be _ regularly 
preaching, but to be understood readily by any Chinese one 
may happen to meet, to be understood by the country people, 
by the women and children. We have long regarded it as a 
fairly good test if one is readily understood by old country 
dames who have never met a foreigner nor heard one speak. « 

The second is, to learn to understand readily and correctly. 
This is often, if not generally, more difficult than the first. 
One must learn to understand not only his teacher and servants 
and others among whom he is constantly thrown, but he must 
learn to understand gexerally.. Although Chinese scholars have 
given a great deal of attention to the written language, they 
have let the spoken style take care of itself. Of course the vast 
mass of common people never give the colloquial a thought. 
Each one simply aims to make himself intelligible in the ¢‘u-hua 


Nore.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. ae 
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which he learned as a child. Hence there is an almost endless 
variation in pronunciation and in the use of words even among 
those who are supposed to speak the same dialect. But the 
missionary has to learn to understand not only those who speak | 
the dialect which he is acquiring, but many others whom he 
will constantly meet speaking other dialects, pronouncing words 
differently from the way he has been taught by his teacher and 
using words that are not in his vocabulary nor lesson-book. 72 
be understood and to understand are the tasks which the student 
missionary has before him. Now isthere anything that we older 
missionaries can say that will help him in obtaining these ends? 

In general, we will say that in order to understand and be 
understood, the student must train his ears and his tongue—his 
vocal organs—and these in the order named. More missionaries 
fail, or are imperfect, in the pronunciation of Chinese than in 
any other feature of the language. A large number acquire 
many of the sounds only approximately, and this is because they 
dq not hear correctly. We have heard young missionaries say : 
‘*We must pronounce as we hear’’; but the difficulty is that 
they generally do not hear correctly until the ear has been 
trained to the sound. Some are over-confident and insist that 
they are correct and continue mispronouncing during a whole 
life-time of missionary work to the immense disadvantage of the 
work which they are doing. To illustrate. When the teacher 
pronounces the character + and the student persists in calling it 
‘‘ga0’’ ; when the teacher says j& and his pupil follows him by 
“*dzao’’ ; when the teacher calls #{ and the missionary pro- 
nounces ‘‘gi’’, and so on almost endlessly, it shows that the 
young foreigner has not yet gotten his ears trained to the - 


sounds, and as a matter of course does not pronounce correctly. 


It will be a great good fortune if he sees and corrects his hearing 
and pronunciation before it becomes a fixed habit and he 
carries his mispronunciations and approximate pronunciations 
through his whole missionary career. If the ear is properly 
trained, the tongue will generally obey. Hence the first and 
the most important part of the beginner’s work is to ¢razn his 
ears so as to hear correctly. 

In order to assist him in this he must have a native teacher 
who himself pronounces clearly and distinctly. There is a great 
variety in degrees of distinctness, and the young missionary 
should have the very best opportunity from the first to hear and 
catch the sounds correctly and clearly. When he thus hears 
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them he should learn to enunciate them with equal distinctness. 
Get a teacher who has a clear-cut pronunciation, then give 
both ears and be all attentive as to how he calls the words and 
as to what he calls them. The great temptation is to get a sort 
of ‘‘can-do’’ pronunciation and rush on to try to pick up a 
vocabulary. Mistakes made in hearing and pronouncing 
wrong and in getting these fixed in practice is fatal to any good 
attainments in the spoken language ever afterwards. A dull, 
thick-headed, thick-tongued teacher should not be tolerated, nor 
one who is content to apply that favorite phrase ‘‘c‘ha puh to”’ 
(# A ZB) to his pupil’s attainments in pronunciation. 

Next to a clear speaking teacher the student should have a 
sound table made out for him by an older missionary, in which 
all the sounds in the dialect are given both in Romanized and 
with corresponding characters for each sound and for each tone 
in which the sound occurs in the dialect to be learned, thus 
requiring often four or five characters to one Romanized sound to 
represent all the tones. Then ask the teacher to read over this 
table, giving each sound distinctly and clearly ; his pupil follow- 
ing carefully. This should be done daily until the learner is 
thoroughly familiar with all the sounds and tones of the dialect 
which it is his duty to acquire. He should not be satisfied with 
less. If there is a senior missionary at hand who has a 
recognized good pronunciation, it is well-for the beginner to 
compare his pronunciation with his seniors frequently. The 
student should by all means persevere in this and not rest 
satisfied nor become impatient to make progress till he has 
mastered the pronunciation. If he makes mistakes here, or is 
faulty, he will never attain to the much-to-be-desired standard 
of being a good speaker of the language. We insist upon this, 
because we have seen so many fail right here and find so many 
very faulty at this point. When the writer first came to China 
an old teacher and a sound table were placed at his disposal and 
he was told to go on and do his best. At first for a number of 
days he worked that sound table, going over carefully twice a 
day and later once a day, until every sound and tone in the 
dialect was perfectly familiar and he could /ocat¢e the sound of 
any character subsequently heard and place the character in 
proper category. Although we have since been under the 
necessity of learning and using several other dialects, yet that 
first drill on that sound table has all along been of immense 
value and it was by no means labor spent in vain. 
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The student will of course first become familiar with his 
teacher’s pronunciation. But his ear-training has only just 
begun. As soon as he, even to a small extent, mixes with the 
people, he will hear a number of sounds different from those that 
his teacher has given him, ‘consisting either in variations of 
pronunciation in his own dialect or in people speaking different 
dialects. One of his attainments for which he is aiming is 
to understand what he hears, and here is a wide field be- 
fore him. He must train his ears, at least to some extent, to 
become familiar with these sounds and variations of sounds 
not found on his table and which his teacher does not give 
him. But this training does not belong to his initial attempts 
at the language. 

But further. The student will find that when the different 
words and sounds with which he has been becoming familiar 
are thrown together in a sentence, they lose, to a very 
great extent, their familiarity ; and here comes another exercise 
for his ears. Chinese idiomatic expressions are more like poly- 


- syllabic words in other languages, and in rapid pronunciation the 


distinctness with which the student hears the sounds from the 
teacher’s lips is very much obscured. But this should not 
surprise nor discourage him, since the same is true in any 
spoken language, and he will become gradually, and to some 
extent, unconsciously, accustomed to this obscurity. | 

In training his ear and voice to the sounds of Chinese 
characters it is very important that he do not neglect the tones, 
since they constitute a part of the pronunciation. But when 
we come to the question of tones, we are to some extent con- 
fessedly on uncertain ground. 

In the first place, missionaries differ as to the importance 
of a student of the language learning and using the tones in 
speaking Chinese. Some of the acknowledged best speakers 
of the language tell us that they do not know the tone of a 
single character. Others, going to the opposite extreme, say 
that it is impossible to be understood without the proper use of 
the tones. Between these two extremes there is a middle 
ground, which is probably the safest. 

In the second place, though the tones have the same nomen- 
clature all over the empire, their value differs and within limits 
varies almost indefinitely in different parts of the country. 
What is a falling inflection here becomes a rising inflection a 
few tens of miles away; what is a short tone here becomes a 
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long tone there, and so on in a kaleidoscopic fashion that is 
more than perplexing. 

In the third place, the tones evidently are not of as 
importance everywhere. In interior cities, for example, whose 
inhabitants have comparatively limited intercourse with people 
speaking other dialects, the tomes seem to be more marked, as 
the vocabulary is more limited and local in use. In port cities 
and centers of commerce where people speak different dialects 
and varieties of the same dialect, and as a consequence attach 
different tone values to the words, the tendency is to lessen the 
importance of the tones, just as the precise pronunciation of any 
one dialect to some deg'ee loses its importance, and there grows 
out of the whole a spoken medium with localisms somewhat 
dropped out and the use of a larger and more widely current 
vocabulary as well as pronunciation. 

In the fourth place, though each character has its own 
tone, or rather, is catalogued under one of the tones, and 
is distinctly heard when it is pronounced alone, yet when char- 
acters are combined into a phrase, the majority of them lose, 
at least to very great degree, their tones. Just here is likely 
to come in confusion. The student will be careful in learning 
and practising his tones ; but when he hears the Chinese rapidly 
throwing off sentences, what becomes of these tones learned and 
practised with so much care? A few missionaries whom the 
' writer has heard speaking or reading are exceedingly careful in 
attempting to give the exact tone of each character as if it stood 
alone. But this makes the pronunciation stiff and unnatural 
and destroys the rhythm. What then is one todo? This may 
at least be partially answered as follows: Notice first, that in 
an ordinary sentence as spoken by the Chinese only the impor- 
tant, or emphatic word or words in the sentence receive their 
proper tones distinctly enunciated, and that the tones of the 
other words fall largely into abeyance. Second, the student 
should learn not only to pronounce words after the model of his 
teacher, but sentences as well. This latter is a matter of very 
- great importance, without which the pronunciation will always 
remain unnatural and artificial. The pronunciation of phrases 
and sentences as they are naturally spoken by the teacher or 
others will counteract any stiffness that may come from the 
' individual tones of the characters and will secure that other 
most important feature of the spoken language, namely, the 
thythm. But we are anticipating. 
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Having now by careful training and practice mastered the 
pronunciation with all that this implies, with ear and tongue 


- attuned to the hitherto unfamiliar sounds, the student mission- 


ary has, we might almost with truth say, already won half the 
battle ; especially since it is just here that most of the 
failures occur and where most of the uncertain victories are 
won. He has now cleared the ground and gotten a good solid 
foundation on which to build, and the foundation having been 
well laid the building will not be so difficult as at first might 
be supposed. But, let us repeat and emphasize, let him not 
hurry over this part of the work until it is thoroughly and 
accurately done. To fail here, even partially, will cripple one 
all along the course of missionary life and work. Let not the 
student begrudge the time and labor necessary to put on the ear 
and tongue training that is required to get a good Chinese, un- 
Angiliuized pronunciation. 

Fortunately the construction of colloquial Chinese is a 
comparatively simple matter, and there is immense compensation 
in the fact that there are no declensions and conjugations with 
which to burden the memory and trip the juvenile speaker. 
When once a word is acquired, there it is, without change of 
form wherever and in whatsoever relation found. But the con- 
struction, though simple, must be thoroughly mastered. As one 
would naturally expect, the tendency of foreigners is to speak 
not only with foreign accent, but in foreign idiom as well. The 
collocation of words in Chinese phrases.and sentences is one of 
the most attractive features of the spoken language and one 
which it is not difficult to acquire with due care. Almost any 
lesson book will give abundant illustrations of the way words 
are placed in phrases and sentences. But though this is com- 
paratively simple and easy not a few missionaries have a very | 
poor working knowledge of the construction and labor through 
asermon or an address in a way painful to themselves and to 
those whose duty it is to listen to them. | 

Next. to the pronunciation, then, we would put the mastery 
of the construction, or the putting of words together into phrases 
and sentences. | 

The acquiring of a vocabulary is not such a difficult matter 
as might at ‘first be supposed. One will necessarily and almost 
unconsciously collect a good deal of vocabulary as he pursues 
his studies. But this too must by no means be neglected. Each 


word as it is acquired should, especially at the first, be properly 
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catalogued as to its sound and tone. Then one must be careful 
to get the words used by the people of the locality where he 
expects to labor. Local words, especially names of things, 
differ more or less everywhere, and though it may not be advis- 
able to learn the lowest ¢‘w-Aua, yet one must learn to under- 
stand it. One failing of many missionaries is, that having 
acquired a small working vocabulary, they stop and work what 
they have to death, using words in connections and sentences 
where they were never intended, immensely increasing the 
difficulty of being readily understood and not infrequently 
exciting the ridicule of even the long-suffering Chinese. Where 
other means fail or are of doubtful utility, the best means 
for insuring one’s being understood is to express an idea in 
different words and varied phraseology. When one has a 
command of idiom and vocabulary there is nothing lost in 
thus varying words and idiom to repeat the same thought. 
There is the decided advantage of being well understood and 
also of holding what you wish to say before the hearer fora 
longer time. 

It is important therefore for every reason to acquire a wide 
and varied vocabulary and mode of expression. Falling into 
a rut and using a very limited number of words should by all 
means be avoided. | 

Dr. Mateer’s Mandarin Lessons contain perhaps the widest 
vocabulary and the largest number of words that can be found 
in any one book. Yet there are a considerable number of these 
words that are not current everywhere, while one must add 
others used in his own locality. 

It is very important not to fall into a habit of using book 
words and expressions that are not commonly current in collo- 
quial. Some missionaries, having acquired a fondness for the 
Weén-li, use it much too freely in preaching, to the confusion of 
their unlettered audience, thought it may somewhat add to 
their reputation as book scholars (# 9 -f— shu tai-ts). This is 
a very important fault to be guarded against, and it is more 
common than we are disposed to think. | 

On the other hand, it is not well to go too low in the 
t‘u-hua, either in pronunciation or in the use of words, for fear 
of being misunderstood by those from a distance. At the same 
time there is little danger of erring here, remembering that the 
important object should always be to be readily understood. 
The writer has uniformly discarded purely local words and 
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sounds, substituting those that are of wider use which are at 
the same time well understood. 

After the student of the language has thoroughly mastered 
the sounds and acquired a small vocabulary, he will find it of 
immense advantage to go out among the people, and at the 
teashops and elsewhere, put into practice what he may have, 
but especially listen to what he hears the natives say. In fact, 
one should always be on the alert to pick up new expressions and 
new ways of saying old things. It is surprising how much one 
can acquire in this way. Besides, there is the great advantage 
of getting genuine pure Chinese ‘‘as she is spoke’’ directly 
from the lips of the people who are not at the time speaking 
for the accommodation of a foreigner. It is also well for the 
new missionary from the first to attend religious services. At 
first it will be irksome, but soon he will begin to take in some- 
thing of what is said, and almost before he is aware he will be 
able to follow a sermon. The writer adopted this habit from 
his- first landing in China, and at the end of seven months could 
understand practically everything that his senior colleague 
would say in Sunday sermon. A native preacher is at first 
much more difficult to understand, but one can learn much 
more from him after.a time than from a missionary preaching 
and the missionary student should not miss the opportunities 
that he will have of hearing the natives preach just as soon as 
he has a little start in the language. 

Another exceedingly important part of the language is 
learning to converse freely on any subject whatever. Of course 
this comes slowly and later in the course of study. But this is 
a part of the language that many missionaries acquire in a very 
imperfect way. They may preach well, but in ordinary con- 
versation they limp sadly and feel ill at ease. Conversation can 
be begun with the teacher and gradually extended until one 
' feels free and easy with anyone. But here one must guard 
against a careless use of words and idioms and aim not merely 
‘*to make oneself understood’’, but to acquire the art of con- 
versing easily and intelligently. There is a constant temptation 
to speak too rapidly and huddle your words and sentences to- 
gether in a way that is often well nigh unintelligible to the one 
with whom you are conversing, besides reflecting sadly on your 
own supposed knowledge of the language. It is far safer to talk 
slowly and deliberately until one feels master of the situation. 
Of course phrase and lesson books will give one a start in the 
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art of conversation, but these do not by any means describe the 
limit to which it must be carried. 

After the student has made considerable advance and can 
read ordinary Christian books, he should also read native 
Mandarin and colloquial books. ‘There are many books written 
in Mandarin by the natives, some of which have an interest of 
their own besides that of learning the language. The great 
advantages in reading purely native books are that one gets at 
the language purely from a native standpoint entirely free from 
foreign admixture, and also gets an insight into native style of 
thought. The most of native colloquial books are novels, but 
none the less do they mirror the native mode of thought and 
the native way of expressing thought in colloquial speech. 

Finally. The student missionary has not completed his 
work on the language till he has learned to think in Chinese. 
So long as one is-a mere translator of foreign thought into 
Chinese, the language as well as the thought will be cast in 
foreign mold. Perhaps one of the last and the most difficult 
acquirements of the foreigner in the study of Chinese is to think 
and compose in Chinese and speak from a Chinese view-point. 
One’s language may be good, but if we give our thoughts in a 
foreign way—a mere translation of foreign thought into Chinese— 
we have not yet gotten sufficient grasp of the language. It 
should become as natural and as easy for us.to speak Chinese to 
a Chinaman as English to an Englishman. Many missionaries’ 
children learn both English and Chinese from infancy and 
speak either language naturally and unconsciously, as the person 
spoken to may be English or Chinese. They do not first think 
in English, then translate their thought into Chinese when ad- 
dressing them. We may learn something here from our children. 


THE STUDY OF THE BOOK LANGUAGE. 


Having endeavored to give a brief outline of what seems to 
us perhaps the best plan to be pursued in the study of the 
Chinese language in order to secure a good working knowledge 
of the colloquial, let us take a brief glance at the book part of 
the language. The term ‘‘ Book Language’’ is somewhat wide 
and indefinite. It embraces everything that is not colloquial. 
Eyen a great deal of the higher Mandarin is decidedly 
“bookish.’? As to what and how much the missionary ought 
to study and to know of the varied style included under this 
general term, depends to some extent on the character of his 
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work. But there are some things with reference to this style of 
Chinese that every missionary ought to know, though it does 
not compare in importance to a knowledge of the spoken style. 
In the first place, he should certainly have some knowledge 
of the classics, especially of the Four Books. This for more 
reasons than one. One is, that the ordinary colloquial has a 
considerable number of phrases and sentences from the classics 
that have found their way down among the common people. 
Then there are a large number of sentences in common use that 
are formed after classic models. Besides, a missionary should, 
even though his chief work be to preach to untaught idolaters, 
be able to quote apt sentences from the classics. This will often 
fix attention and give a point of contact between what the mis- 
sionary wishes to enforce and what is at least partly known 
to his audience. But such quotations should be limited, and it 
is very easy for a missionary who is fond of classic lore to overdo 
these. The best and most effective native preachers with whom 
we are acquainted make but little or no use of the classics in 
preaching, and surely when the natives do not use their own 
books the missionary should be careful. Far more important is 
it that the student missionary acquire a good reading knowledge 
of the every-day written style. This is a living language in use 
every day. He should be able to read without difficulty the 
newspapers, official proclamations, etc. This is of infinitely 
more advantage to him than a fine knowledge of the classics 


\. which are written in what is now, to a great extent, a dead 


language. ‘This will enable him to keep up with the practical 
questions of the day and the current line of thought, which is a 
matter of no small importance. 

For acquiring the present day beste style Hirth’s ‘* Docu- 
mentary Chinese’’ is a good course to give onea start. Then 
read the daily papers, official proclamations and anything that 
comes to hand written in this style. A knowledge of this is not 
very difficult and will repay one many times. / 

WRITING CHINESE. 

Should a missionary spend time in learning to write 
Chinese characters? If he has a teacher at command, is it not | 
much easier and a great saving of time to use him as an 
amanuensis ? ‘This is all true, and it is of doubtful value for a 
missionary to attempt to write all the characters that he learns. 


He will find it necessary to spend much time in continual 
practice so as not to forget what he has already learned to write. 
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At the same time, ore can without a great expenditure of 
time acquire the skill of writing a limited number of characters 
and thus, after he has gotten the idiom, he will be able to do 
his own correspondence. This will often be very convenient, 
will be a satisfaction to his native helpers and will enable him to 
have his correspondence private, which is often much to be 
desired, if not indeed important. 

Finally. When may a missionary stop the study of the 
language? Never, so long as he is a missionary. Even one 
who has been on the field for a long number of years will feel 
his command of the language deteriorate when he neglects fresh 
study for some time. The missionary must, perforce, be a 
constant student of the language in order to do his work at its 
best and his best. 


A Consensus of Student Opinion on Language 
Study 


PREPARED BY REV. J. W. CROFOOT 


HE older and more experienced missionary, is, of course, 
better qualified to speak on most subjects than his 
younger colleague. There are some topics, however, 

on which recent experience qtialifies one to speak with some 
degree of authority. For instance, a new missionary can pro- 
bably better appreciate the point of view of the ordinary church 
member at home, than can one who is farther removed in time 
from that point of view. Similarly, perhaps those whose period 
devoted more exclusively to language study is just closing, may 
be better able than the older ones to give sympathetic advice 
to the new comer. 

It was, probably, with some such thought in mind that 
Rev. D. W. Lyon collected the materials which form the basis 
of this article. When ill health compelled him to decide not 
to prepare the article he asked the writer to do it. 

In order to obtain the opinions of the new students circular 
letters containing seven questions were serit to all missionaries 
who have been in China between three and five years, and to 
ten consular student interpreters who have been out the same 
length of time. 

Up to date about sixty replies have been received from 
missionaries, and four from consular students. Some to whom 
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letters were sent are stationed so far inland that there has not 
been time to receive replies from them, but answers have been 
received from all the coast provinces and several from as far 
west as Hunan and Hupeh. 

One point of special interest in the replies is the degree of 
unanimity in the suggestions made in the answer to the last 
question. Another thing that struck me was the high ideals 
Andicated by two sons of missionaries. Both speak of news- 
paper reading as rather an ordinary thing, and one says: ‘I 
wish that from the beginning I had practised letter writing.’’ 
While these ideals are not too high for those born in China, 
and perhaps not too high for any of us, the ordinary student 
should feel no discouragement because he can’t write a letter 
or can’t get his morning news from a Chinese daily paper, 
after three or even five years on the field. Still let us keep 
our ideals high, for, having done our best, we —_ to say: 
We are unprofitable servants.’’ 


The first question was :— 


4. How many calendar months is it since you arrived at 
a eee the place where you were expected to begin 
study 

The answers are nearly all from those who have been on 
the field from thirty-nine to sixty months, but there were ten 
from those who have been in China between five and six years 
and their answers have been included. 


Question 2. Counting a language month as composed of 
twenty-two working days of not less than five hours each, how 
many months have you given to language study ? 

Fifty-eight missionaries gave answers to this question. In 
many cases the number of months given was preceded by the ~ 
word ‘‘about.’’ The largest number of months given is forty and 
the lowest three. ‘The average is just over twenty-three, and the 
majority give answers of between twenty and thirty months, 
which seems to indicate that although the courses of study 
provide for three or four years, the practice generally prevailing 
is that the first two years are given to language study. 

Question 3. What have been the chief hindrances which have 
prevented your giving more time to language study ? 

The general answer to this question is ‘ work. ? . Five 
report ‘‘no special hindrances. + 
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About twenty indicate general ietindry: work as the chief 
hindrance. ‘‘ Building’’ is reported as a hindrance by sixteen ; 
‘*teaching’’ by ten; ‘‘illness’’ by fifteen; ‘‘ medical work’’ 
by four; ‘‘famine relief’? by three; and ‘‘lack of suitable 
teachers’’, ‘‘travel’’, and ‘‘summer heat’’, by two each. 

One thinks: ‘‘Each mission should have an architect and 
builder if possible.’’ One says: ‘‘ Mission does not supply a 
teacher long enough and I cannot afford it myself’’, which raises 
the question of how generally it is the practice for Boards or 
missions to provide teachers. 

The medical missionaries seem to have been specially 
hindered by work. One of them answers :— | 

(1). Lack of good sense—gave way to the entreaties of the suffering 
millions—saw about twenty cases the day after I arrived. 3 
| (2). Lack of proper supervision and encouragement and help. 


Both of these points come up again in treating question seven. 


Question 4. Roughly speaking, what proportion of your lan- 
guage time has been given to each of the following subjects? 


Text-book work on mandarin or colloquial. 

. Reading of the Bible in mandarin or colloquial. 
- Reading of other books in mandarin or 
Reading of Wen-li literature. 

- Conversation, 


Composition. 
Character writing. 


Fifty numerical answers were made to this question, not 
including those received from constlar students, who have done 
none of (2). | 

The average of the fifty is as follows: (1) text-book, 28% 
per cent. ; (2) Bible, 29% per cent. ; (3) other books, 133, per 
cent. ; (4) Wén-li, 6 per cent. ; (5) conversation, 13% per cent.; 
(6) composition, 4 per cent.; (7) character writing, 4, per cent. 

Lést some mathematician should be critical, it may be said 
that the fact that the sum of the above numbers is not koo per cent., 
is not the fault of the compiler. Some answets did not account 
for all of the time and, on the other hand, one frankly says :— 


You may be surprised that these total up to 79/60, but so wasI. As I have 

to make a guess anyway at this answer I don’t see why I shouldn’t guess 79/60 

as well asany other number of sixtieths, But it is as near as I could put down 
the relative proportion of the subject. 

Of course, too, an average may be misleading. For instance 

if one student has given all his time to colloquial and another 

has given all his time to Wén-, they have given an average of 


50 per cent. to each. The above averages are not open to this 
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objection, however, but fairly represent the time given and in 
most cases are more than the result of a mere guess. 

Very many gave no time to (4) and (6) and several em- 
phasize the fact that the time reported as given to coriversation 
refers only to the conversation with the teacher in study hours. 
Aside from this perhaps the general practice regarding (5) is 
expressed by the one who says: ‘‘I kept everlastingly at it.’ 


TABLE ILLUSTRATING QUESTION 5. 
Percentage of Time recommended to each Subject. 


‘ “4 
: 
%| 16%) 4 16%) 8%} 8% 
40 15 I5 2% 2% 
28 18 12 12 12 
40 20 10 re) 10 Io 10 
20 20 Io 20 10 o 5 
40 20 10 10 5 § 10 
55 18 9 4% 4% 4% 4% 
20 20 5 15 20 
20 20 15 10 10 10 1s 
12 25 10 8 25 12 
374% | 16% | 16% 2 16% 8 2 
20 15 20 10 10 to 15 
25 25 25 fe) 25 
40 5 15 Io 5 5 20 
Io 20 40 re) 20 re) 10 
14 28 7 7 28 7 7 
20 re) zo 20 10 20 | 
25 12% 18% oO 47% 12% 6% 
50 10 Io 10 10 
30 20 15 5 10 10 Io 
16% 1634 50 16% 
18 14 9 Oo 5° ) 9 
25 25 o 12% 12% 12% 12% 
27 50° 5 14 
25 16% 1634 4 25 4 824 
3° 3° 20 20 
3° 20 5 15 10 oO 20 
35 20 20 o 15 5 5 
20 20 10 r°) 30 20 re) 
Co) II II 19 20 10 19 
20 45 22 2 10 rs) I 
5° 15 10 6 10 5 5 
18 23 27 9 9 4 ° 
25 25 25 12% 6% |} 
* 20 15 20 10 5 20 to 
33% | 16% 1634 
Average...! 24 21 13 7 183 6% 9% | 
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Question 5. What of lengengs. time woeld you 
advise that a beginner, in the light of your own experience, give to 
each of the seven subjects mentioned above during the first 22 lan- 
guage months? 

The forty numerical answers to this question are shown in 
the accompanying table on opposite page. For convenience of 
comparison all the proportions are expressed in per cent. 

A comparison of the averages given in the last line with 
those shown in the answer to question four, shows no great 
difference, but a little less time is indicated for text-book and 
Bible, and more for composition, conversation, and character 
writing. ‘The last two answers do not exhaust the time. The 
one who gives the last answer adds: ‘‘ A good share of time on 
composition. Every opportunity on conversation.’’ 

Of the twenty who do not give answers in definite propor- 
tions, five advise more time given to composition, a like number 
more time to conversation, and three more time to character 
writing. 

My own opinion is that composition (in Romanized) might 
well claim a greater proportion of the time. As one says :— 


Writin sermonettes, etc., in the Romanized is fine for accuracy in idiom. 
Of course these exercises must be corrected. After the first few months one can 
correct for himself with the aid of his teacher. The teacher will understand the 
meaning, even though imperfectly expressed, and will give the correct idiom 
re it is incorrect. I would lay special emphasis upon daily work of this 

Question 6, Have you followed a language course? If so, 
what were its main features, and wherein would you suggest 


revision ? 

_ Nine have followed no regular course, ten have followed 
the C. I. M. course, and no other course has been followed by 
more than two or three persons. Five enclosed copies of 
courses and twenty-four gave statements of the main features 
of the courses followed, Only a brief summary of leading 
features can be given here. A separate article on this subject 
was a part of the original plan for this number of the RECORDER. 


* The question of what study, if any, should be done without a teacher, 
though it is not included in the list of questions, should perhaps come up here. 
In answer to this question Mr. Lyon suggested that there are two lines of work 
that might well be done in the teacher’s absence: ‘‘(1). It is profitable for the 
student to review his lessons alone with a view to fixing what he has learned of 
meaning and idiom and discovering wherein his knowledge is indefinite. (2). 
It is best that composition work should be done alone in the first draft, but very 
important that it should be revised sentence by sentence with the teacher, not 
trusting him to do it for the student when he is not present.’’ 


} 
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Practically all the courses require much reading of the New 
Testament and the learning of the radicals. Next to the Bible, 
the Sacred Edict is most favored. Mateer’s Lessons is the most. 
popular text-book, but some think it might well take a less 
prominent place. The Analects are mentioned by seven, and 
Baller’s Primer by four. Character writing and Christian tracts 
are each mentioned by four. Pilgrim’s Progress and Romanized 
are each specially mentioned by three. Wade’s book and 
Kranz’s list of characters are both mentioned. One consular 
student thinks Hillier’s ‘‘ Chinese Language and How to Learn 
It’’, is the best book for beginners. Another believes: ‘‘A great 
deal of time is wasted in learning the radicals. ‘They should 
rather be gradually acquired in the course of reading and ex- 
ercises.”’ | 

Under suggestions for revision a great variety is naturally 
to be expected. Still there are a larger number of answers 
indicating general satisfaction with the courses as they exist, 
than there are advocating any one change. Nine express them- 
selves as well satisfied with the courses, and the largest number 
wishing any one change is six, for more character writing. This 
is partly offset by two asking for less character writing. Three 
ask for more classics, one of them specifying the second year, 
and three ask that the first year be devoted almost exclusively 
to the colloquial, One believes that the character should not 
be studied at all during the first six months. Three think that 
the entire course should be made to suit the need of the in- 
dividual student in each case, and one says that the second 
year should be made elective. Three favor more composition, 
one suggesting that a composition in Romanized be presented 
for correction once a week. Two believe in more memoriz- 
ing of sentences. Two ask for less Bible, and one asks for 
more. ‘Two ask for less Mateer, and one for more. Less 
Romanized, more translation of English into Chinese, more 
time, more conversation, more tracts, more local dialect, and 
more etiquette, have each one advocate. One consular student 
says :— 
wants and his needs; as well as the country as a’ whole, and the existin 
physical, moral and commercial conditions and the reasons therefor. I thin 
these subjects should be taken up by beginners—to whom strange characteristics 
are more noticeable—even though their progress in the language study may 
be retarded thereby.”’ 
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Question 7. Do you feel that the time which you have given 
to language study has been economically applied? If not, in what 
way would you suggest that greater economy and efficiency might 
be secured in the future in the language study work of new mis- 
sionaries? 

To the first part of this question twenty-two affirmative 
answers were made ; some of them being slightly qualified as, 
‘Yes, in the main’’, ‘‘ Fairly so’’, etc. Nine gave direct 
negative answers. | | 

In the answers to the second part three things are especially 
prominent: (1). Ten answers specify that the new missionary 
- should have no responsibility during the first two years, two 
others say no responsibility while studying the language, and 
one says no responsibility during the first three years. (2). Ten 
ask for a language school for new missionaries. (3). Three 
ask in a general way for more help and supervision from a 
competent senior missionary, and three more ask for weekly 

examinations by a senior. 

| These three suggestions all seem more applicable to us who 
have been here a little longer, than to the really new comer. 

What are we going to do about it ? | 
In the first place let us give them their two years 7 we 
possibly can. ‘They need it, but are not blaming us if they do 

not get it. One says :— ; | 
I have had to do so many other necessary and unavoidable things that it 
has taken me nearly four years to get in two years of study. At the same time 
I completed the two-year course and took examination on same inside the two 
years. I could have accomplished vastly more, however, if no interruptions had 
occurred. I don’t see how these difficulties are to be avoided. I am sure it is 
not the desire of older missionaries to hamper the new ones. Circumstances are 
unavoidable which make continued unbroken study impossible. We simply 
have to do the best we can under the circumstances. In my case it was no- 
- body’s fault. Some have suggested that the new missionaries go first to some 


other station and study for a period of time. This may be a good plan, but I am 
not sure if more is not lost than gained. 


In the second place cannot more such school work be done 
as was done at Kuling last summer? Is anything to be done 
there or at Mokanshan this summer? Or is it everybody’s 
business and so nobody’s business? A language school has 
been talked of for a long time, and something of this kind seems 
more practicable than to organize all-the-year-round schools at 
present. ‘There must also be several of the larger centers where 
classes could profitably be started. Perhaps the older mission- 
aries are too modest to put themselves forward as teachers. _ If 
so, why should not the new students of all missions get together 
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and ask some one known to be a good speaker to meet with them 
two or three hours per week and listen to their study, if nothing 
more. More ought to be done, but the way to begin is to degzn. 

In the third place the new students do need more foreign 
help and supervision than they are apt to get, though the books 
prepared by older students make the road much less difficult than 
when they began to tread it. Lack of time is of course the chief 
reason for lack of adequate foreign supervision, but there are 
other causes. It’s ‘‘nobody’s business’? again. The station or 
mission might do well to appoint some one as counsellor to each 
new student. Possibly another cause is mutual fear. The 
younger missionary may hesitate to speak for fear of showing 
ignorance, and the older hesitate to offer criticism for fear of 
giving offence. Neither of these feelings is quite worthy ofa 
missionary. | 

Some suggestive answers to the latter part of this question 
follow :— 


* Give less time to text-books specially prepared for students and more 
to reading Chinese books in easy mandarin. Set aside regularly some of the 
best time and energy for conversation. 


(1). To avoid a change in dialect new missionaries should be sent to the 
districts in which they are likely to work, as soon as practicable. 
(2). Long lists of names and words in text-books should be avoided. The 
student should add to his vocabulary as he learns the use of a word. 
| (3). In reading, the dictionary should not be wholly depended on for the 
meaning of words and phrases not understood. The teacher should be invari- 
ably consulted, and this will prove a great aid to conversation. 


At the start—trying to get the tones used much time, misapplied, though 
I think and so did others that I was very good at them, conversation and 
observation bring better results in my opinion. 

There is lost time in getting started. An older missionary could do much 
during the first few months in other matters than pronunciation to help out 
the native teacher. I would suggest that a table of characters respresenting 
all the sounds prevailing in the given dialect and as simple in form as possible 
be given the student to practise on first thing before he attempts to make use 
of any Romanized system, and that an older missionary co-operate with Chinese 
teacher to see that these sounds are formed correctly by pupil before he is 
allowed to do anything else, even to use a Romanization of his own. 


I have wasted some time in attempting to study Pekingese when it differs 
decidedly from the local talk. At my recommendation. the policy of the Con- 
ference has been changed and more recent arrivals are using local teachers, 
I am glad to have the Peking dialect, but it has been secured with a struggle, 


I wish that I had not been obliged to read difficult Wén-li in the second 
year of stndy, and that I had spent a little more time with Chinese pen. 

All the existing courses I know are good, but ‘apt to be too short and 
diffusive. They ought to be arranged not on the plan of a nibble at everything 
in a couple of years, but as the foundation of years of study, in which never 
less than an average of two hours a day would be spent on the language. 
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If a method of training Chinese teachers were feasible, it would mean 
_ great economy in time and effort for the student. 7 


I think our tendency is to become too much interested in the literary 
. language and to be satisfied with being wnaderstood in speaking. This is 
comparatively easy. But it is not easy to talk idiomatically and with correct 
use of the numerous pf *¥ ® that are so very expressive and give such a flavor 
of naturalness and finish when properly employed. My waste has been in not 
giving more attention to points of this kind, which are apparently too trivial. 
I believe by proper effort one can talk much more like a native than most of 
us think possible. | 

I wish I had more frequently requested senior missionaries to put me 
through informal examinations and think that each Mission might definitely 
appoint a senior missionary as tutor to subject a probationer to such informal 
tests, say, once a week, sometimes in reading, sometimes in conversation, and 
sometimes in Romanized composition. 


Where possible a conversation class should be formed under the super- 
vision of a senior missionary, as conversation with the native teacher is likely 
to be desultory, being at fault especially in not reviewing past conversations and 
in not being definitely planned to cover any certain ground. This can be partly 
remedied by the student, but places too great a burden on him. A language 
- school is the ideal with its possibility of comparison between students and econ- 
omy of supervision. Whatever approaches this ideal, is to be heartily favored. 


I would advise all students of the language after being in the country for 
_six months to hear at least one hour preaching every day for several months to 
train the ear, to hear the colloquial, and to get a vocabulary for working 
oe geese A ‘‘ phrase book ’’, where all unfamiliar expressions will be copied out 
and gone over with a senior missionary or teacher, is indispensable. Within a 

ear I would advise that any newcomer be given work to do in the way of 
feadin g prayers in the school or teaching some easy subject in the school. An 
hour’s ing every day, in addition to six hours study, is not too much to 
expect during the less trying seasons of the year. - 


_ This I feel sure prescribes too much time per day and 
perhaps too much listening too. Listening to what we do not 
understand, cultivates inattention. I believe it to be good plan 
to do a moderate amount of work wethout heavy responsibility 
during the second year. As one expresses it :-— 


We should take on work more gradually. Good portions of the first 
seven years ought to be spent in study of the language. On the other hand, we 
might take a little work of such a nature as we can do from the very first 
—teaching, etc. But the amount of this work should be increased very gra- 
dually during the first seven years. 


- Qne doctor finds Mateer’s lessons ‘‘ very unsuitable.’? But 
what should we do without it? And besides the field is open 
for new lesson books. 


The same doctor further suggests :— 


Language schools should be organised in connection with the union colleges 
at which all missionaries should attend for at least two years. 

Failing that, newcomers should take up residence where there is a good 
linguist (foreign), who shall superintend their studies, giving them personal 
and a week. Intending from Great 

ritain would probably t by a preliminary course in Chinese at the King’s 
College, London. 
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One extreme view of the problem of the language is repre- 
sented by the man referred to in the answer to question one as 
having studied ‘‘not more than two or three months.”” Under 
hindrances he writes : ‘‘ Been building houses, selling books, and 
telling the simple story of the cross,”’ | | 

The other extreme may be represented by these two :— 
| I have had, roughly speaking, one-fourth of my time for study, but this 
modicum of time has been broken by the intervention of other duties. In my 
opinion the great requisite for the new missionary is absolute freedom from 
other responsibilities. At no time have I been able to apply a free mind to 
study or bring to it a singleness of purpose. This harassing of the intellectual 

by other cares, more than the want of time, has crippled me as a 
student of the language. I believe that my entire career as a missionary has 
been so seriously impaired by the failure to acquire a working haoviodee of 
the language in these four and a half years that I question the advisability of 
my returning to the field after this term, | 
__ The doctor who saw about twenty cases the day after he 
arrived gives this answer to question seven :— 

By sending medicals to some central school, or to their station, without a 
drug or instrument and with a good strong examiner who will make them ‘ toe 
the mark.’ A good old Bishop said to me on leaving: ‘Get the language! Let 
the people die—they don’t mind it—they have been dying for Tecotends of 
years.’ It seemed rather heartless, but I now see the wisdom and good sense 
of it—but fear it’s too late—hands more than full,’’ 

_ For the most of us surely the right road is more nearly 
indicated by the two latter answers rather than by the former 
one. We all want to tell the simple story of the cross, but we 
want it to be understood, and it is only by our own best efforts, 
seconding the work of the Holy Spirit, that we can speak so 
that our hearers shall say, as men said on Pentecost ‘‘We 


hear them speaking in our tongues the mighty works of God.” 


> 


The Kuling Language School—Its Methods 
| and Results 
BY REV. W. E. TAYLOR, M.A., PH.D. 

HE Secretarial Language School of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in China was held in Kuling 
during the summer of 1907, with Rev. D. Willard Lyon, 

Principal, in charge. ‘The first session opened on June 3rd, and 
work continued until the middle of September, allowing, with 


i Examinations should be held quarterly. 

4 A course of study extending over five years might be prescribed. 

ie Medicals should not be sent to the station chosen for their sphere of labor 
tf for at least two years. During that time they should be left entirely free for 
ia language study. This is best secured by sending them to a station where 
i another medical is in charge, 


Burning of Opium Pipes and Apparatus at Chang Su-lo’s Garden, Shanghai, 
from one of the largest opium houses in the French Settlement. 
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Photos. by Denniston and Sullivan. 
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a two weeks’ vacation interval, a full three months devoted to 
the purposes of the school. Fourteen foreign secretaries were 
in regular attendance and seventeen Chinese teachers. 

Many preliminary difficulties seemed to stand in the way 
of the successful inauguration of the scheme. One of the 
greatest problems was the question whether the school could 
be made a working success when the students who were to 
compose it were being drawn from the most widely separated 
and diversified parts of the Empire, viz., three from Peking, 
one from Hankow, four from Nanking, two from Shanghai and 
four from Canton. ‘That the school was able to carry on its 
courses of instruction with a minimum of waste, and could 
yet weld these various elements into useful working classes, 
affords interesting and valuable testimony to the practicability 
of a language school even when undertaken amid more than 
- ordinarily trying conditions as to dialectic representation. 

The advisability, moreover, of attempting to hold a school 
during the heat of summer, and in the midst of a community 
like Kuling, exposed to many conditions non-conducive to con- 
centrated study, were problems which could not be solved until 
the experiment had been made. As a matter of fact the advant- 
ages more than off-set the disadvantages of such an arrangement. 
It was possible to get in concentrated and really effective work 
during the whole of the hot summer months, which, had they 
been spent in whole or in part on the heated plains below, 
would have yielded less, and at greater cost of energy and 
health. From its location in Kuling to the school also accrued 
the benefit of the assistance given by veteran missionaries and 
linguistic sinologues resident on the mountain. Some service 
also was rendered to the community by the public lectures on 
China—its literature and language, which were delivered from 
time to time under the auspices of the school. 

The difficulty of securing a suitable building was happily 
solved by obtaining the rental for the season of the large 
‘‘ Howard House’’ in Kuling, a place in many ways peculiarly 
adapted for the purposes in view. Central in location and 
spacious in accommodation for the Chinese teachers as well as 
for the members of the school, it comprised living quarters 
for some and individual study-rooms for all, in addition to a 
commodious lecture room temporarily equipped with desks, 
benches, blackboards, etc. The tennis court and — 
bath afforded opportunity for recreation after study. 
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The school was carried on daily, Sundays excepted, from 9 
to 12 and from 2 to 4, with a half-holiday on Saturday afternoon. 
The original schedule of hours provided for ten twenty-five 
minute periods of study with a five minutes’ interval between 
each period. This tentative arrangement was later modified 
to the slightly longer period of forty minutes. Bells rung at 
the beginning and end of each period marked the schedule. 
The schedule of hours finally adopted was as follows :— 


SCHEDULE OF HOURS. 


A.M. Gas. Warning bell. 
9.00-9.40. First Period: Private study. 
9.45-10.25. Second Period: Private study. 
10.30-11.10. Third Period: Classin Character Writing andIdiom. | 
II.1§-11.55. Fourth Period: Private study. 


P.M. 1.55- Warning bell. 
2.00-2.55. Fifth Period: Private study. 
3.00-3.55- Sixth Period: Class work. 


Note.— The five-minute intermission between periods was devoted to 
breathing exercises and other forms of relaxation. 

* The following committees were elected: (1) On the spiritual 
life, (2) on athletics, (3) on the care of the school rooms, (4) on 
the comfort of the Chinese teachers. Weekly prayer meetings 
were held for both students and teachers. The Chinese teachers 
elected a committee of three from their own number to take 
charge of all matters pertaining to the purchase and cooking of 
their food supply. In preference to individual and independent 
arrangements the school undertook to make a stated monthly 
allowance towards the expenses of their boarding department. 


A. UNIT WORK. 


The functions of the school fell naturally into two divisions : 
(a) Unit and (b) Class work. The unit plan was considered 
both wise and necessary in view of the fact that the members 
of the school represented not only different dialects, but various 


' stages in the study and mastery of the language. Such an 


arrangement made possible, when required, a use of special text- 
books. It also enabled a student to check himself up in some 
department which he may have neglected, by adjusting his 
individual time schedule in that direction ; according to this 
unit plan a separate study was provided for each member with 
his teacher, both working according to schedule under the 
supervision and constant direction of the Principal, who visited 
the rooms from time to time. The corrective and stimulating 
value of this individual personal oversight was very great. 
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B. CLASS WORK. 


The hours of class work were divided according to the 
following program :— 


Every morning eee eee Character Writing. 
Monday afternoon oce ... Conversation. 
Tuesday afternoon .., ove Composition. 
Wednesday afternoon Conversation. 
Thursday afternoon ... gee --. A Lecture. 


1. Had the school accomplished nothing more for its 
students than it did for them in the Character Writing class 
it would have justified its existence. Its object—to enable 
each member to learn to write separately and in composition a 
selected set of 500 most important Chinese characters, was 
attained by the close of the school term. The class was 
conducted by the Principal. ‘Three laws were laid down which 
should determine the order in which the characters should be 
learned, viz., (1) Simplicity. (2) Frequency. (3) Similarity. 
Each day from 7 to 10 new characters were given to, and 
learned by, the students, together with their common phrases 
when used in combination. Sentences were then assigned to 
each to be translated idiomatically and written in character on 
the black-board. Examination, discussion and correction were 
then given by the principal in the presence of students and 
teachers. ‘The mastery of the first 100 characters so chosen 
enabled one to write 60 per cent. of the words on an average 
page of St. Mark’s Gospel. A translation review at the end of 
the second 100 characters made it possible to write an entire 
connected composition.* The value of this scientific and 


*CHARACTER AND IDIOM CLASS. JuLy 6TH, 1907.—T7ranslation 
Review at the end of the second hundred Characters.—Eight years ago, 
that is, in the year 1899, in the time of the fourth moon, a Japanese young 
man came from his home to China. He first went to Swatow, where, meeting 
a Frenchman, he asked him how he came to be there. The Frenchman 
replied: ‘‘I have been living in China already twenty-five years. My idea 
in coming was to see the things of the East. I have two older brothers 
and one younger in my native land. My parents did not wish me to come, 
but I did not listen to their injunctions. They are no longer living, and 
I shall not see them again. I had read books which said that China has 
400,000,000 people, and that they are v intelligent. My oldest brother 
Sone yaa me that if I did not go he woul ct me all kinds of good things. 

ut I would not listen to his entreaties. From this you will know what 
my original thought was.”’ 

The Japanese young man then said to the Frenchman: ‘‘ You have 
explained your matters quite clearly. I will now tell you what I have 
experienced. My first idea was to ag Germany, but I had no way to 
go, so I came to China. When I arrived some said: ‘You ought to 


to Shantung, where the Germans live.’ But I afterwards thought that 
watow would be better than Shantung, for I had heard that there were 
several hundreds of Japanese living here. I thought it would be more 
convenient to do business in a place where there were Japanese.”’ 
N.B.—This exercise may be written with 125 different characters, 


Friday afternoon _... ose Chinese Etiquette. 
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systematic drill exercise in writing Chinese character is hard to 
overestimate. Such a list of characters as those studied in the 
school, if published, would be of great service to all students of 


the language. 


2. The class-work in composition was another very helpful 
feature of the school. Sometimes a topic was assigned, e.g., 
(a) some incident connected with coming to Kuling, (b) the 
Story of the Prodigal Son, etc., or the Principal would read 
aloyd to the class a short story ‘like ‘‘The Bell of Justice’’, 
which was required to be put into idiomatic romanized Chinese. 
The compositions were written in the various systems of 
romanization with which the different members of the school 
were familiar. After the first half hour various compositions 
were read aloud to be compared, criticized and corrected under 
the guidance of the Principal. ‘These composition exercises 
found most of the class weak in idiom. The definite and regular 
attempts to express thought in this way were beneficial to all. 


3. Conversation constituted another branch of class-work. 
In this division it was found advantageous to form group classes, 
i.e., Mandarin, Shanghai and Cantonese. Various subjects for 
conversation were prepared beforehand and typewritten copies 
given to each member of the class. Occasionally a part of 
the time was spent with only one’s teacher before joining 
the class. The object of the topical outline was suggestive, 
leading to definiteness and directness in question and answer. 
One conversation exercise was based on the subject of Chi- 
nese Betrothal and Marriage, another on Burials, another on 
Chinese Feasts, still another on the Religions of China, etc.* 


*CONVERSATION EXERCISE. JULY 22np, 1907. 
Chinese Customs regarding Burials. 


I. | What customs prevail with reference to burials, i.e.: how soon after 
death does the burial take place? Does the rank of the person affect 
this? Is custom different with reference to father, mother, child, etc.? 
Does the age of deceased affect this? 


II. Customs obtaining between death and burial. What signs of mourning 
are used? Are bodies embalmed? If deceased is not in his own prov- 
a. what ceremonies must be observed? Who determines the funeral 
ay | 
III. Who attends the funeral? What essential differences between Christian 
and non-Christian customs at a funeral? What does the “naemegg 
signify? What the empty chair? The tablet? The hired of 
umbrellas and trophies ? 


IV. What is the period of mourning? For a father? for mother? for child? 

What signs of mourning, e.g» white shoes and string in queue, buttons 
in cap—white, blue, black? What does the worship of the ancestral 
tablet really signify ? 
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All served as common topics of interest to draw out the teacher, 
to inform the student, and withal to give excellent practice in 
the much neglected art of speaking the language idiomatically. 


4. L£tiquette.—Under this head instruction was given on 
the forms and customs to be employed in various departments 
of Chinese polite social life, such as meeting on the street, in the 
home, attendance at a feast, etc. Model illustrations were given 
by two of the teachers, representing-two persons meeting for the 
first time, etc. Then one of the teachers retired and his place 
_ was taken by several members of the class. Further practices 
brought out amusing and instructive mistakes. For instance, 
one student was asked whether the house he lived in at 
was rented or built by himself. He replied : ‘‘ The outside was 
rented, the inside was built by himself.’’ These periods of half 
an hour each week on Chinese Etiquette were very profitably 
spent in the practical study of forms and usages, illustrated and 
practiced step by step. 


5. Lessons in Chinese Geography were prepared and given 
in the form of a lecture once a week by the different members 
of the class in turn, each one taking a province and summariz- 
ing its chief geographical, commercial, educational and relig- 
ious features. In this way was built up a useful survey and 
fairly comprehensive study of the Chinese Empire. 


6. A series of lectures in the school was given for several 
weeks by Prof. Harlan P. Beach, formerly Educational Secre- 
tary of the Student Volunteer Movement. Prof. Beach as editor 
of the ‘Geography and Atlas of Protestant Missions’, and 
as former missionary in the province of Chili, China, was in a 
position to instruct. ‘The series on ‘‘ The Religions of China’’ 
and a second series on ‘‘ The Chinese Seal Character’’ were full 
of interesting and helpful information. | 

The record of the school’s work would be incomplete if 
reference were not made to the service it rendered indirectly to 
the whole community resident in Kuling in arranging for the 
series of public lectures delivered under its auspices. The first 
by Prof. Beach on ‘‘Our Attitude to the Chinese Religions”? ; 
the second by Rev., Armold Foster, B.A., of Wuchang, on 
‘* Adapting Ourselves to the Chinese Way of Looking at 
Things’’, and the third by Rev. Dr. Garritt, of Nanking, on 
“Keeping in Touch with Chinese Thought”, were all of a popular 
nature and yet calculated to deepen interest in and further the 
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progress of the study of Chinese literature in general and the 
Chinese language in particular. 

The language school was undertaken with the conviction 
that such an institution was needed, and that it could be made 
a practical working success even under the peculiar linguistic 
difficulties to be met in trying to bring together men of various 
and varied dialects. That the school left many things undone, 
those who were most closely associated with it saw most clearly. 
The main thing accomplished lies in the fact that the experi- 
ment was satisfactory in proving that such a school could be 
conducted, and that those who studied in it testify to its real 
place and value as an educational institution. As one of these I 
do not hesitate to express my personal conviction that three 
months in such a school of language study with its supervision 
and system is worth a year of ordinary loosely independent and 
individual effort. ‘Those who have learned what such a school 
can do, owe it therefore to the rest of the missionary body to 
teil them something of its work and value, that it may lead 
to some larger, more comprehensive and better scheme in the 


future. 


On Mastering the Form and Use of the Most 
Frequent Words in the Mandarin Language 
BY REV. D. WILLARD LYON, M.A. 


N spite of the fact that learning to write Chinese is con- 

I fessedly difficult, the advantages which accrue therefrom 

bulk so large that nearly every language schedule calls 
for more or less of it. Little thought seems to have been given, 
however, to determining what characters should be learned first. 
The student, though supposedly giving his main energy to the 
spoken language, is set the task of writing all the characters, 
frequent or infrequent, in some book with whose difficulties he 
is wrestling, or is told to practice some one’s list of frequent 
characters whose order of frequency is determined as much by 
wén-li as by mandarin usage. ‘The result is that by the time 
he has laboriously mastered his first five hundred characters he 
finds that he knows many which do not occur frequently enough 
in his daily reading to make it easy for him to retain them in 
memory, and that, furthermore, his stock of really frequent 
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characters is so incomplete as to make it impossible for him to 
write many of the very simplest sentences in Chinese: Dis- 
couragement under such circumstances is not only natural but 
almost inevitable. 

In the hope of being able to discover some means by which 
this disheartening element in the early toils of the language 
student might be largely eliminated, the writer, in connection 
with his work in the Kuling language school last year, 
addressed himself to finding out what the most frequently used 
characters in mandarin are and arranging them in an order 
suitable for ready acquisition. At the same time the more 
fundamental objective of facilitating an earlier mastery of the 
idiom which gathers around the commoner words was persistently 
kept in mind, The necessity of this latter motive was made the 
more evident by the observation that not a few who possess a 
fairly comprehensive vocabulary are very indifferent speakers of 
the language. The writer has even known some who, though 
able to write their thousand or more characters, are unable to 
compose a smooth Chinese sentence. Neither a large vocabulary, 
therefore, nor the power to write many characters, is in itself a 
great desideratum. Ability to use in a correct and idiomatic 
way the words he learns is, after all, the chief test of the success- 
ful student. 

It is well to realize at the outset that the genius of the 
Chinese language, and for that matter of any language, does 
- not reveal itself in answer to the mere question, however oft 
repeated, ‘‘ What is this called?’’ Nouns and adjectives are 
a necessary part of the language ; in fact they are its skeleton, 
but they are dead apart from the muscle and sinew which is 
supplied by the verbs, adverbs, and conjunctions. He who pays 
but scant attention to the latter can never hope for that beauty 
of form or suppleness of movement which are the marks of an 
efficient and graceful speaker or writer of Chinese. Hence in 
arranging a list of frequent characters it is important that one 
should not yield too much to the prevailing tendency to lay 
chief emphasis in the early stages of language study on merely 
learning the names of many common objects ; these will come 
in the natural course of eyents as rapidly as the memory can 
lay hold upon them. Those who are content to dig about the 
etymological roots of the language or to study the stems and 
branches of its vast nomenclature are in danger of missing the fruit 
which clusters in luscious bunches about its words of action. 
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With this vital principle in mind the attempt has been 
made to compile a list of the first five hundred characters 
which the student of mandarin should seek to master. The 
process by which this has been accomplished was about as 
follows :— 

(1). Several samples of simple mandarin discourse were 
selected, which were thought to be sufficiently typical to form 
a safe basis on which to estimate the comparative frequency of 
different characters. They included selections from the Man- 
darin Commentary on the Sacred Edict, the Guide to Mandarin 
(% FA), Mateer’s Mandarin Lessons, St. Mark’s 
in Mandarin, and the Pekingese Daily (7% fF #). 

(2). An actual count was made of the number of times 
each character, omitting the infrequent ones, appeared in these 
selections. ‘The two thousand odd characters thus obtained 
were then arranged in the order of their total frequency of 
occurrence. 

- (3). From among the three handred characters which 
stood at the head of this list, the one hundred which, in the 
light of the principle already enunciated above and in the 
judgment of the writer, were the most important for the student 
to learn first, were selected and placed in a list by themselves. 

(4). These one hundred were then rearranged in an order 
adapted to being readily learned by the student. The place 
of any given character in the final list was determined by the 
frequency with which the student in the beginning would need 
to make use of it and by its adaptability to being combined with 
adjacent charactersin common phrases. Simplicity and similarity 
of form were, to a limited extent, also allowed some weight, 
where practicable, in helping to fix the order. 

(5). After the first hundred had thus been determined upon, 
a second hundred were in the same manner selected from 
among the most frequent characters remaining in the larger 
list and similarly arranged. The process was repeated until 
the whole five hundred characters were chosen. The list is 
necessarily more or less arbitrary, and the writer cannot hope 
that his judgment will in every instance commend itself to his 
friendly critics. He does, however, indulge the hope that what 
he has dené may prepare the way for a better list from another 
and abler hand, and in the meantime put heart into many who 
would fain become more fluent users of one of the greatest 
living languages of the earth. | 
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Before enumerating the five hundred characters themselves 
it may not be amiss to give a few practical hints growing out 
of the experience of the Kuling language school :— 

3. Learn from your Chinese teacher the order of strokes 
of each character and the alternative ways, if any, of writing it. 

2. Notice the make-up of each character and try to dis- 
cover a reason for its form. Even an arbitrary reason of your 
own invention will be better than none, for it will greatly assist 
you in fixing the character in mind. 

3. Notice which part of each character is its radical and 
mark the same in your radical ale; Sxing 1 in memory its posi- 
tion, if not its number. 

4. Notice points of likeness and difference between each 
character and any similar ones which have gone before. 

5. Note the meaning, or meanings, of each character when 
standing alone. 

6. With your teacher’s help, make a list of all the phrases 
in which each character appears in combination with any which 
have gone before, and learn their meaning. 

7. Write original sentences, in character, making use of the 
phrases learned, and have them carefully corrected by your teacher. 

8. Make it a rule to compose a connected series of sent- 
ences at each review. These exercises may well include a 
description of pictures or of actual scenes or localities, a 
narration of personal or biographical experiences, a telling of 
anecdotes or story-plots, a translation of paragraphs from news- 
papers or books, a paraphrasing of selections from biblical or 
general history, etc., etc. Each attempt should be submitted 
to the close scrutiny, not only of the Chinese teacher, but, if 
possible, of some cqmpetent foreigner as well. Is there any 
single exercise better calculated to develop accuracy in the use 
of words and idioms than composition of this sort ? 

_ In the accompanying list the leading place, as will be seen, 
is given to the verbs. The lessons are brief enough to be done 
with some degree of care in daily periods of an hour’s time each. 

A review is provided on an average of about once a week. 


FIRST HUNDRED. 


1. A, 3B, 5. Review : Composition. 


#5. 
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11. Review : Composition. 


16. $, B, &. 


17. Review : Composition. 


18. wh, B, Bi, 


SECOND HUNDRED. 


25. Review : Composition. 


29. i, He, BB, Be, + 


31. Review: Composition. 
32. =, =, A, 

37. Review : Composition. 
38. Bi, B, H, 


THIRD HUNDRED. 


44. fA, KH, hk, BR, 


45. Review : Composition. 
46. W, bi, & 


47- ix; i, fA, 
48. thi, B, GF, 
49. #, B, B, 
50. B, RM, X, 


51. Review : Composition. 


55° fii, fii, F fa, 

57- Review : Composition. 
58. =, WD, Be, 


FOURTH HUNDRED. 


62. qk, BR, R, 
63. #8, a6, H, ME, 


65. Review : Composition. 


66. SF, Hi, $2, 
67. 32, B, =. 
68. 40, Be, R, HK. 


71. Review: Composition. 
72. te B, B. 
73- We B, FE. 
76. %, i, B, PS. 
77. Review: Composition. 
78. jk, %, B, 
79. @, 8, B, &. 
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| FIFTH HUNDRED. | 


Sr. BE, H.- 91. Review : Composition. 
83. if, @, if a8, 93: Mn, tk. B, Mf. 


87. Hl, 97. Review: Composition. 


90. A. 100. #2, R, HE, 


Mohammedanism in Nanking 


Notes on a Winter’s Reading. Observations and 
Conversations among the Moslems 


BY WILLIAM BACON PETTUS, B.A., NANKING 


HE believers assert that Mohammedanism first came to 
China in 628 A.D., being brought by Wahab Abi 
Kabcha, an uncle of the prophet, who came accredited 

by his nephew to the Chinese court. He was received by 

the Emperor and permission was granted him and his followers 
to practice their religion. They built mosques in Canton, and 
other Mohammedans came to them from the west; some com- 
ing by sea and others by caravan through Central Asia. After 
a few years Wahab himself returned to Arabia, where he re- 
mained till after the death of his distinguished nephew. But 
the East seems to have cast its spell over him as it has over 
so many in later times, and having heard it a-calling, he finally 
returned and ended his days here, being buried outside the 
north gate at Canton. ‘Two of the mosques in Canton, which 
were attributed to him, still exist after many restorations ; one 

of them being known as the Square Pagoda. 3 

The foregoing account of the beginnings of Mohammedan- 
ism in China is accepted by most writers on the subject, but 

J. Edkins and E. H. Parker, who have studied the subject 

critically, deny its truth, claiming that it is improbable that 

while Mohammedans were still being persecuted in Arabia and 
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had not yet conquered Mecca, they would have been able to 
send a representative to the court of far away Cathay. 

‘The early arrivals, like the vast majority of the Moham- 
medans who have since come to Chima, were mercenary and 
not missionary in their motives. The first were largely traders, 
who did not settle in China, but returned to Arabia. Some 
proselyting must have been done, however, because some two 
hundred years later, when the Mohammedans had passed out 
of favor during a rebellion which according to some authorities 
took place in Canton and according to others near Hangchow, 
more than a hundred thousand of them were slain at one time. 
The number of arrivals was small till the days of Kublai Khan, 
the first of the Mongols who encouraged their immigration, 
and large numbers of them came into Fuhkien, Chekiang and 
Kiangsu ; the centre of their trade shifting to Foochow. Many 
Mohammedan mercenaries were brought into the western prov- 
inces by rulers when in need of soldiers. The earliest cases 
” of exterritoriality and rule of foreigners in China by the consuls 
of their own nationality occurred in connection_with the Mo- 
hammedans before the middle of the ninth century. 

The rulers of the Ming dynasty did not look on the 
Mohammedans with favor and the Manchus have pursued the 
same policy. ‘This is true, notwithstanding the fact that some 
Mohammedans have risen to high office. At the present time 
there are estimated to be between 20,000,000 and 30,000,000 
Mohammedans in China, of whom about nine-tenths are found 
in Shensi, Kansuh, Szechuen and Yunnan. The others are 
scattered through the remaining provinces. Peking has about 
100,000 of them. The largest group of them in Central China 
is found in Nanking. 

There are more than three thousand Mohammedan families 
in Nanking. They already have twenty-four mosques and are 
now building a very large handsome one outside the Hsiagwan 
gate. ‘The mosques are found in all parts Of the city, both 
within the wall and beyond it. They are scattered because the 
Chinese authorities have wisely refused to allow them to segre- 
gate themselves as it is their custom to do in other countries. 
The mosques vary very little from each other in their general lines, 
though they differ somewhat as to size and condition of repair 
according to the financial condition of the patrons of each, who 
maintain them in order to win merit. They are not. endowed 
with lands or otherwise as are some of the temples in China. 
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Outwardly they do not differ from temples, and a stranger cannot 
locate one of them except by the signs which appear over the 
outer entrance, where one always finds ‘‘ Tsing Djen Szi’’ (7 
or Li Bai Szi’’ # On entering there is the usual 
succession of courts, reception rooms and various minor build- 
ings which one finds in any Chinese temple or yamén. The 
only difference is that many of the scrolls are in Arabic. 

A marked difference is found when one comes to the two 
buildings which constitute the distinctive features of a Moham- 
medan place of worship—the mosque itself and the bathing place. 
- ‘The mosque is an impressively simple room, usually wider than 
it is deep, with the main entrance on the east side, in order that 
the prayer niche or false door at the rear may be toward Mecca. 
There is very little furnishing—a stand on which rests the Koran 
when not in use, with an incense urn beside it to burn during 
the reading of the Koran, a large chair on which the leader 
kneels when he preaches, a stairway on one side of the room on 
which he stands during one part of the service, rugs, long strips 
of matting or felt on which to kneel during prayer, and as 
many hanging lamps as the devout may have presented for 
votive offerings. The western wall, toward which the wor- 
shippers always face, and especially the prayer niche, have some 
of the many Arabic names of the deity done in gilt and colors. 
In at least one place I have found a pictute of the Kaaba hung 
over the prayer niche. The Kaaba is to the Mohammedans 
the most sacred building in the world, being situated in the 
centre of Mecca directly under the seventh heaven, which it 
resembles in shape. I have also found one Seth Thomas eight- 
day clock ticking away, though I do not understand just how 
it can’ help a Moslem in determining the time of his prayer 
hours, which vary from one day to another according to the 
length of time from sunrise to sunset. The prayer niche is of 
especial interest to Christians, because according to tradition its 
origin is connected with Jesus Christ. Mohammedans accept 
the virgin birth, but deny the divinity of Christ. They refuse 
to believe in the resurrection and deny that He was crucified, 
claiming in fact that He never died. One day Jesus was being 
pursued by a mob with an intent on His life. He fled toa 
mosque, and being so closely pressed, would have been taken 
had not God opened a way through the rear wall and taken 
Him directly to heaven, where He now is and will remain 
till the last day, when He will return to the earth. When 
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Judas, the leader of the ‘mob, entered, God rubbed His hand 
over Judas’ face changing it into a likeness of Jesus, with 
the result that when the mob reached him they mistook their 
leader for Jesus and led him out to crucifixion. The false 
door or prayer niche which we see to-day is the opening made 
to rescue Jesus Christ. To the mind of the Mohammedan 
there is no anachronism in this story, because they claim Adam 
as one of their prophets and assert that what they consider the 
true religion has always existed in the world. There were 
therefore mosques during Jesus’ day. 

There is one thing more which, though never found in 
mosques in other lands, is always found in the mosques in China, 
that is, the tablet to the Chinese sovereign, the Wan Sui Pai Dz 
(3% MRF). There is a Chinese law making it compulsory 
to have one of these, and it is usually placed on a table near 
the door. The Moslems say that it is there to compel order- 
liness on the part of any Chinese. who may enter, and are 
always careful when any reference is made to it to state that 
they do not worship it. Some even call attention to the fact 
that it has not a very honorable place since it is near the door. 
But this is one of the ways in which China has affected Islam 
and made it different from Islam in other lands. China has. 
influenced Islam far more than Islam has influenced China. 

The bathing place attached to the mosque is very different 
from the usual public bathing hall of the Chinese, which the 
Mohammedans never use. The Chinese use long tubs or pools, 
while the Mohammedans never use tubs or basins, because 
they never allow the same water to touch the body more than 
ence. If they did so they would not be ceremonially clean. 
In other words they always use running water, and their ar- 
rangements are such that they approximate the showerbath as 
we know it. They have a number of stalls about three feet 
square. On an iron hook in the centre there is a wooden 
bucket, from which the water runs on to the head and body 
from a hole in the bottom. They have also a spouted pitcher 
for the hands and feet. It is a picture of this pitcher which 
one often sees on Mohammedan shop signs, and which is used 
to notify the faithful that the edibles offered for sale have been 
prepared according to the law. | 

In Arabia and other Mohammedan lands fous things are 
regarded as essential in a mosque: a. minaret, from which the 
call to prayer may be sounded ; a bathing place ; the stairway — 
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for the preacher, and the prayer niche. All the mosques in 
Nanking have the three latter, but not one has a minaret. At 
two of the mosques I have found towers, but have been assured 
that these are not intended to be used in sounding the call to 
prayer and are not so used, but are for looking at the moon. 
Observations have to be taken in connection with the month 
of fasting, which is held once a year ; the date being determined 
by lunar time. Some of the Mollahs say that to sound the 
‘call to prayer from a tower would bring an idle crowd, who 
might cause trouble. This is one of the results of the refusal 
of the Chinese to allow the Mohammedans to segregate them- 
selves and build a separate quarter as they do in other countries 
and as they are said to doin Kansuh. The outcome is that the 
percentage of Mohammedans who attend the services is small, 
because many of them live at some distance from any mosque, 
and because they cannot leave their places of business five times 
a day and still successfully compete with the Chinese. 

One Mohammedan who has traveled extensively among his 
people in China has told me that in Kansuh they have mosques 
for women with women leaders. In Nanking all the public 
services are for men only, and public prayer is held five times 
each day. Except at the principal service of the week, which is 

_ held at one or two o’clock on their Sunday, which is our Friday, 
I have never found more than two or three worshippers. A little 
while before the hour the men begin to gather and take their 
baths. For one of the lesser services they wash the head, hands, 
and feet, but for the principal service they wash the whole body. 
They never think of entering the mosque without having first 
bathed. On one occasion a Mollah refused to go into a mosque 
with me a few minutes after he had left it, though he was 
perfectly willing for me to go in after I had removed my shoes. 
After bathing, those who have not said the prayers of the morning 
go in before the leaders are ready, so that they may get prayed up 
to date and ready for the current service. All remove their shoes 
at the door. The laity wear little round caps which run up to 
peaks at the top. The Mollahs wear turbans. Otherwise their 
dress is the usual Chinese costume. The leaders sit tailor 
fashion in a hollow square just in front of the prayer niche, 
while the others sit in rows a little further off. The incense 
is lighted and the Koran is read in a droning tone; the book 
being passed from one to another. One goes to the door, and 
facing back into the room sounds out the call to prayer several 
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times. ‘This, as well as all other parts of the services which I 
have witnessed, is in Arabic. During their month of fasting, 
Ramadan, which now falls in the ninth month of the Chinese 
year, they have some teaching in Chinese. After the call, 
prayers are said, and at one time during the service a leader 
mounts the stairs, stands on the third step, holding a staff). 
the bottom of which rests on the first step and drones away © 
in Arabic ; all the time having his eyes fastened on the staff 
in order that he may not be in any way influenced by the 
sight of men. Prayer is begun by placing the thumbs behind 
the ears with the fingers extended. This is an attitude of adora- 
tion of the deity who is being contemplated. Then standing 
erect with the eyes gazing on the floor a few feet in advance, 
the fact that all plant life should praise God is shown in tableau. 
Next the body is bent at the hips till the back is horizontal, 
and as a four-footed beast man praises God. Then kowtowing 
with the elbows extended at the side, he represents a bird ; and 
‘lastly, on his knees with his head bent forward, he worships 
as aman. This is only one of the many explanations of the 
four positions in prayer. | 
Attached to each mosque there are from two to five 
Mollahs. In Chinese they are called ‘‘ Djang-giao’’ (a #) or 
Lao-si-fu’’ (4% They receive no salary, but are 
supported by the fees they receive for reading the Koran at 
weddings, births, and funerals. Since it is contrary to their 
law for the Koran to be translated from Arabic into any other 
tongue, a knowledge of Arabic is essential for one who would be 
a Mollah. Some of the mosques have schools attached to them, 
where the youth are taught Arabic, though many of them do 
not learn enough to understand what they read. Dr. Edkins 
writing in the first volume of the CHINESE RECORDER on Moham- 
medans in Peking says that they also teach Persian. ‘There 
is a theological seminary for the training of Mollahs located 
in the Chang alley near the water west gate and presided over 
by one of the three men in Nanking who have made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. He has eight students who study the 
Koran, the traditions, and similar subjects. This training not 
only enables them to take the lead in public and in private 
worship but also gives them that authority and ‘secures for 
them that respect among their people which the Confucian 
scholar has among the Chinese. The students pay no tuition 
fees, and those who have no means of their own are supported by 
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men of wealth, of whom there are several Laid the Moslems 
in Nanking. They are ready to receive visitors, and both pro- 
fessor and students have treated me most cordially every time 
I have visited them. Once while talking with them about 
some of the Mohammedan countries I told them of the great 
Mohammedan university in Cairo with its ten thousand students, 
the only one of their great educational institutions still in 
existence, and they had never heard of it. I asked if they 
had a map, and to my surprise they brought out a small globe. 
A few years ago a professor was expelled from the Cairo un- 
iversity for bringing a globe into the institution. But in this 
case the globe had not in any way weakened the faith of the 
students or of the professor, because none of them understood 
how to use it! They were much surprised when I used it to 
demonstrate to them that owing to the curvature of the earth, 
when they face the West in prayer they are not facing Mecca, 
but out into the heavens, and that if they wish to pray toward 
Mecca they must face down into the earth. They were as 
much astonished then as they always are when I prove to them 
that in spite of their claiming that the Koran cannot be tran- 
slated, I have a copy of it in English. During the visit referred 
to, the professor presented me with his prayer beads and later 
returned the call accompanied by his whole school. He is a 
very zealous religionist and does not allow social “matters. to 
interfere with his devotions, because during the visit ‘one of 
the times for prayer arrived and he went into the.yard, and 
there on good Christian ground said his Moslem prayers. . 
The call was not purely a social one. The Moslems have 
begun to suspect from the interest I have taken in them that 
I am a possible convert, and on this occasion, as well as on 
many others, they made an effort to persuade me to embrace their 
faith. ‘There is a printing press in Chinkiang where they get 
out literature for the instruction of their own peuple and to 
spread a knowledge of their faith. Some of the tracts in 
Chinese they have presented to me. One of these in explain- 
ing the glories of Mohammedanism and its present great power 
in the world claimed as Mohammedan dependencies Rome, 
Italy, Mexico, all of Africa and France!! At present they are 
apparently making very few converts from among the Chinese 
or making any effort to do so. Their increase seems to be 
only through birth, except that during famines they buy chil- 
dren and bring them up as Moslems. A large number of 
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Moliammedans have the names Ha, Ma, Na, Da (® 
and these are said to be descended from Arabic immigrants. 
Those who have other names are the descendants of Chinese 
proselytes, and since these latter are numbered by the thousands 
the Mohammedans must have been more active than they now 
are in making converts. 

Why, after being in China for more than twelve handed 
years, and that too in large numbers from the first, they have 
captured less than one-tenth and have influenced the thought 
and literature of the rest almost not at all, is a very interesting 
question. They have lacked the power of the sword which in 
other lands has been their most powerful apologetic. It is not 
clear that they have much that is superior to what the Chinese 
already possess. Their ethics are not superior or indeed equal 
to those of Confucius. Buddhism succeeded in getting a foot- 
hold in China because it provided in a measure for the spiritual side 
of man which Confucius had neglected. It was able to do this 
because it consented to become one of several while Mohammed- 


“anism is exclusive in its claims. The Koran has not been tran- 


slated into Chinese, and this constitutes one of the reasons for slow 
progress, though it is doubtful whether a book containing so much 
that is obscene would commend itself to those whose religious 
books are so free from such things as are the Confucian classics. 
‘Fheir interdiction of pork is undoubtedly a very serious draw- 


‘Back! to*their religion in the eyes of the practical Chinese, who 


have for ages found the pig an easily raised animal which 
furhislies' a wholesome food. 
be concluded.) 
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Correspondence. 


IMAGES OF CONFUCIUS. this as far as possible, and would 
edit esteem it a great favour if any 
Yo the eo readers of the RECORDER who 


‘THE CHINESE know of the existence of others 
In the Confucian would kindly communicate with 
Temple in this (hsien) city there me. : 
is an image of Confucius. I am Yours sincerely, 


told there are only two in all ELLER 
China ; the other being in Shansi 
Province. I would like to verify Siao-kan, Hupeh. 
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PRESBYTERIAN BOOK OF COM- 
MON WORSHIP. 


Jo the Editor of 
“THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: I sometimes won- 
der whether any attempt is being 
made to translate the recently 
published ‘‘Book of Common 
Worship of the © Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of 
America.’’ While the original 
is only intended ‘‘for voluntary 
use’’ as is expressly stated on the 
fly-leaf, yet some of us feel that 
there is great need for such a 
book in Chinese. Although it 
does not hurt my feelings in the 
least to use the Book of Common 
Prayer when necessary, yet with 
a book of the high standard of 
that of Common Worship at hand 
it seems too bad not to have a 
translation at least on the way. 
If one has material for a suit 
of clothes why not cease to bor- 
row one’s friend’s clothing and 
have a suit made for oneself ? 


Sincerely yours, 
A Younc MISSIONARY. 


THE WORD FOR PROTESTANT. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: Messrs. Kastler’s and 
Wood’s letters in your May num- 
ber probably voice the feelings 
of a large number of missionaries 
in China,—I should think a large 


are sorry to give up the 
long familiar but feel- 
more 


the 

former for the latter. w 
But why put in the 7% #7 or #, 
which would confirm the impres- 
sion, now in the miinds of many 
Chinese students, that our re- 
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ligion Antes be further back than 
the Reformation ? 

We wish to lead the Chinese 
not to the church after the 
Reformation, but to the church 
as it was founded by Christ and 
His apostles, the church of God 
as it was and as we think it still 
should be. Why tuate in 
the new name the fact that the 
church departed so much from 
the original truth that those who 
were faithful to that truth had to 
come out as a Protestant body ? 

With reference to a term that 
will include the Roman church I 
feel sure that more than three- 
fourths of the missionaries in 
China would consider it a great 
mistake and strongly oppose it. 
We desire unity, but not with 
those who do not want us unless 
weconform to their ways and from 
whose doctrines and practices we 
do well to steer clear. Unity 
with such is not strength. Per- 
sonally I believe the term the 
‘*Church of God’’ to be the 
most Scriptural and best, but it 
seems impossible to as to 
how that should be translated 
into Chinese. So ‘‘ the Church 
of Christ’’, being second best, 
should take first place. 


Yours sincerely, 
F. H. J. 
Jaochow. 


TRANSLATIONS WANTED. 


To the Editor of 3 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: Your new move to 
give readers of the RECORDER 
an opportunity of asking ques- 
tions on that most difficult 
subject, ‘‘How to put it in 
Chinese ’’, is an excellent one, and 
will, no doubt, be welcomed. 
by many a distressed soul who 
has been looking for such help 


majority. 


r 
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from their ‘‘ learned ’’ brethren in 
various parts of China. I find 
it difficult to translate without 
paraphrasing the following words 
in their various shades of mean- 
ing and would welcome some 


light on the subject. I enclose 


my card herewith. 
Yours sincerely, 
**Moral’’, ‘‘ Characteristic ’’, ‘‘ Pri- 
vilege’’, ‘‘ Historic’’, ‘‘ Emotional ’’, 
Personality.’’ 
I. Moral. 


2. Characteristic. 
(a). The characteristic features of 


*the country were— 


(b). The chief characteristics of 


3. Privilege. 
(a). The rights and privileges of 


(b). To rightly appreciate our 
Christian pri we should— 
4. Historic or Historical. 

(a). Thespecial revelation of Christ 
has been individual and Atsforic. 


(b). We will first treat the subject 
from a historical standpoint. 


5. Emotions or Emotional. 


(a). His emotional nature was 
manifest in his tears. 

(b). He was a man chiefly govern- 
ed by wrong emotions. 


6. Personality. 


(a). He was a man with a striking 
personality. 
(b). The personality of the Spirit. 


In regard to replies in April number 
I may say that for question two, ‘‘ Con- 
secration meeting ’’, it would seem a 
pity to use the word @, as it is already 
used for the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety itself. I do not think 9 3 ex- 
presses it half so well as @ 4, but 
would suggest that #§ be substituted 
for @ ; we often use %§ in this part of 
China in this connection. A fuller 
sentence would be Z 


CHILDREN’S SCRIPTURE UNION. 
To the Editor of . 
‘‘ Tum CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Str: As many of the 
readers of the RECORDER are in- 
terested in the work of the Chil- 
dren’s Scripture Union, I venture 
to trespass on your correspond- 
ence columns to inform these 
friends that during my approach- 
ing furlough the work of the 
Honorary Secretaryship will be 
carried on by Mrs. A. R. Bowman 
at 18 Peking Road, Shanghai. 
Many of the recruits to the 
missionary ranks have participat- 
ed in the seaside services of the 
Children’s Special Service Mis- 
sion and so become acquainted 
with the Children’s Scripture 
Union. For the benefit of all 
such we would add the informa- 
tion that the usual Scripture 
Union readings are issued in 
Chinese, according to the Chinese 
year. For the portion of the 
Chinese year that goes beyond 
December 31st, 1908, the readings 
for the early weeks in 1909 are 
used. We have also a list of 
‘‘New Testament’’ readings for 
the benefit of those Chinese 
friends who have not yet become 
of the Old Testament. 
In these lists the readings corre- 
spond with the New Testament 
in the regular lists ; only the por- 
tions taken from the Old Testa- 
ment being replaced by further 
sections of the New Testament 
books. | 
It is hoped during our home 
stay to perfect arrangements for 
having daily comments on the 
readings, as well as a fresh supply 
of illustrated Scripture leaflets. 


Yours very truly, 
GILBERT McINTOSH, 


Fion. Sec. Children’s 
Scripture Union. 


fe (a). The result has been claimed 
‘ne as a moral victory. 
i (b). The moral condition of the 
a people was deplorable. 
| the people were— 
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Our Book Table 


Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 
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Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 


price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. The custom 
of prefixing an English preface is excellent. 


#@ ‘‘In Heaven, but not of 

Heaven,’’ or The Believers’ True 

State. A vision given to General 

Booth, of the Salvation Army. 

Translated into Chinese by Mary 

M, Fitch and Wong Hang-t‘ong. 

— Mission Press, Shang- 

al. 

The title of this little book 
seems of itself to be its recom- 
mendation. Indeed this vision 
concerns usall. The native pas- 
tors should read it and prayer- 
fully ask, What says this vision 
to me? The Christians should 
read it and, in God’s presence, ask, 
What is my true condition before 
God? May it not be read by our 
bodily eyes only, but may the eyes 
of our understanding be enlight- 
ened by it, so that the heart will 
be really changed by the Spirit 
of God accompanying its reading. 

As Isaiah said of old, it was ‘‘a 
burden of the valley of vision’”’ 
to the writer. May it be to all its 
readers a clear mirror from God’s 
own hand to show them their 
true state before God and whether 
they are building into their life- 
work gold, silver and precious 
stones, or only wood, hay and 
stubble. | 


th BA. A Primary History of 
Our Country, by Wong Hang-t‘ong. 
A useful edition for Chinese chil- 
dren. 10 cents percopy. Presby- 
terian Mission Press, Shanghai. 
We always welcome a new 
volume from Mr. Wong Hang- 
tong, whose list of school books 
now numbers thirty-three. He 
has attempted the difficult task 
of preparing an elementary his- 


tory of China for young children, 
condensing as much as possible, 
while at the same time endeavor- 
ing to give the more important 
facts in the general history of 
China. We hope this little book 
of only forty short lessons may 
prove the very help he wishes it 
to be. Its brevity will commend 
it as an experiment in study not 
too difficult to undertake, and it 
may lead to the very issue Mr. 
Wong has longed for, viz., to 
give interesting stories and use- 
ful information in so simple a 
manner that the study of history 
will cease to be a bugbear to 
even little children. He has 
spent much time in study for the 
preparation of this simple volume, 
and we believe he will receive 
the only reward he wishes—the 
better understanding among Chi- 
nese children of the history of 
their own country. 
M. M. F. 


ft The Young Chris- 
tian: A Guide for Seekers and 
New Converts. By Henry B. Roller. 
Wén-li. Translated by C. F. K. 52 
Publishing House, 

ghai. 10 cents per copy. 

This work has no table of 
contents, but as it contains only 
seven chapters perhaps this was 
thought to be unnecessary. ‘The 
subjects dealt with are as fol- 
lows :—(1) The Earnest Seeker 
for Salvation ; (2) How the Re- 
pentant One becomes a Son of 

God; (3) The New Birth; (4) 

Abounding Grace; (5) Methods 

of Scripture Study; (6) Work- 
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ing in the Master’s Vineyard; 
(7) The Relation of the Young 
Christian to the World. 

We welcome this book as 


another aid to the devotional study 


of the Bible and as affording a 
rich mine of topics for the prayer 
meeting. This is especially true 
of chapter 5, the three first divi- 
sions of which might be called, 
The Saint’s Treasury’’, ‘‘ The 
Lord's Answer to the Soul’s 
Needs’’, and ‘‘ How the Lord 
deals with a Believer’s Sins.’’ 
In fact, chapters one to six are 
full of ‘‘Grace Abounding’’ and 
of.its manifestation in the life of 
the believer. 

The introduction to chapter 
7 gives some valuable advice 
concerning amusements, but the 
long disquisition on dancing will 
not be understood nor appreciat- 
ed by Chinese readers. We hope 
that in a future edition this 
chapter may be rewritten in order 
to show the relation of the young 
Chinese Christian to the social 
problems of China rather than 
to those existing in foreign lands. 
And in a work of this nature, so 
full of suggestions, we would 
recommend the use of marginal 


headings as a guide to the vari- 
ous topics dealt with. It would 
be well, too, where so many 
authorities are quoted, to give 
their names also in English, as 
it is sometimes impossible to 
identify them under their Chinese 
transliteration. We believe the 
book would have a wider circula- 
tion if published in Mandarin 
than it will have in Wén-li. 
Among other typographical 
errors we find on page 23 a ref- 
erence to ‘‘ Isaiah, Chapter 141.’’ 


J. W. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Messrs. MacMillan & Company’s 
Books. 


gl Literature for Secondary 


Life of Cardinal 
Cavendish ited’ by 
Mary Tout, M.A. Price 1/-. 


Siepmann’s Classical French Texts. 


Pensées, Maximes et Réflexions de 
Pascal, Vauven- 
Edited Alfred 
Ba Price 2/ 
L’Avare: Comédie par Moliére. 
Edited by O. H. Fynes-Clinton, 
M.A. Price 2/6. 


Missionary News. 


West China Conference 
Report. 


Will the friends who desire a 
copy of the Report of the West 
China Missionary Conference 
kindly note that all orders should 
be sent to Rev. J. Neave, Cana- 
dian Methodist Mission Press, 
Chentu, Szechuan, instead of to 
= H. T. Hodgkin, as hereto- 
ore. 


New Agent for the C. C. 


R. T. S., Hankow. 


The Committee of the Central 
China Religious Tract Society, 
Hankow, has appointed the Rev. 
Chas. W. Kastler to be its agent. 
Mr. Kastler has been working 
for some time in connection with 
Mr. Murray’s Mission to the 
Blind and also as an interpreter 
in connection with the German 
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Legation. The committee has 
decided to add a second story to 
the godown in order to provide 
temporary house accommodation 
for Mr. Kastler, but a special 
appeal will shortly be issued in 
connection with the ‘‘ Griffith 
John Jubilee Scheme’’, and if 
this appeal is successful the new 
block, which is to contain the 
book-store, the offices and the 
agent’s house, will be erected. 


C. I. M. Kiangsi Conference. 


A conference of Chinese workers on 
the Kan River was held in Changsha, 
March I!I-17. 
foreign workers met ether and 
had a helpful time of fellowship and 


prayer. 

e devotional meetings were led 
and the papers and read by 
Chinese workers e subjects of the 
papers were as follows :—1. Fellowship 
with God. 2, Church Ordinances, 3. 
The Lord’s Second Coming. 4. Revi- 
val. 5. 6. Children, 
7. ‘*Cold’’ Church Members. 8. The 
b k 
owing subject many too ; 
The ‘‘ Reports “% Work,”’ in 
evening meetings, showed real prog- 
ress and gave much cause for praise. 


Those present nted work in 
centres in II the prefectures 
Kiangsi. It was arranged to meet 


again (D. V.) two years hence, and a 
for that conference was 
rawn up by a committee composed of 


six Chinese and three foreigners. The. 


conferenge closed with an evening 
communion service, led by a Chinese 


pastor. 
Wa. TAYLOR. 


Opening of the American 
Presbyterian Hospital at 
Chenchow, Hunan 


On February 19th the first hospital 
of foreign construction in the sparhaes 
half of Hunan was ned at Chen- 
chow with considerable display for a 
city so far in the interior. Letters of 
invitation had previously been sent to 
the Governor at Changsha, more than 
700 /i away, and to the Taotal at 
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Over 40 Chinese and 


In the discussions fol-. 
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Hengchow, than 300 227, simply 
to of our work, 
and never hoping for anything more 
than letters of con Bre But 
these wide-awake officials, wishing to 
know of the real p going on in 
the farthest parts of their province, 
each sent overland an official to repre- 
sent them at our opening exercises. 
This was at a tremendous discomfort 
and considerable expense, as the 
former was ten days and the latter 
five, coming through an almost con- 
stant rain to reach Chenchow in time. 
The local Chow official did very much 
in making the day a grand success. 
The military official sent guards and 
a.corps of buglers to furnish classical 
music for the occasion! The gentry 
of the place, as well as the teachers 
and large shopmen, turned out ec 
masse ; the former presenting a most 
beautiful silk banner, some 20 by 5 feet 
in dimension, and the latter preseat- 
ing beauiful glass lanterns and other 
ornaments, e new hospital was 
gaily decorated with flags and pictures 
and presented a beautiful appearance 
when the assembly room was filled 
with the officials and gentry in their 
gay robes. The execises an about 
I2 noon, with a few words of welcome 
by Dr. Lewis, the builder and physi- 
cian in charge. Our Chinese evangel- 
ist then read several appropriate selec- 
tions from the Scriptures and led in 
or, after which the Governor’s and 
aotai’s representatives and our local 
Chow official in turn made very com- 
plimentary addresses, seeming to truly 
appreciate and hope for the continu 
success of our hospital work in this 
lace. Mr. Locke, of our staff, and Mr. 
an, of our school, explained fully our 
object in coming here and providing 
this very large field with the blessings 
that a hospital may bring. Mr. Scholes 
brought greetings from the Wesleyan 
Mission and Mr. Mitchell pronounced 
the benediction. The songs sung, 
which seemed to please the audience 
highly, should not be forgetten. They 
were, ‘‘ All People That on Earth Do 
Dwell ’’, ‘‘ The Great Physician ’’, and 
**God Save the Emperor’’. 
Immediately after the exercises a 
foreign banquet was served to the 
officials, gentry and foreigners, num- 
bering twenty-five in all, which all 
seemed to enjoy. After a minute 
inspection of the entire hospital prem- 
ises by all these guests, and an 
assurance by the visiting officials that 
they would make a good report of the 
hospital to the Governor and Taotai, 
they departed, after one of the happi- 
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est days for us all since coming to 
China. The three following days 
guests from a the large shopmen, 
teachers and workers were invited to 
Chinese feasts. 
The a which is 85 by $5 feet, 
oe not large, has had a grand open- 
g, a good advertisement, and we all 
hope it may be a mighty instrument 
in the saving of men’s souls as well as 
their bodies. S. C. LEwis. 


News of a Preaching Tour. 


Dr. Hunter Corbett, writing 
from Chefoo, says :— 

I have recently returned from 
a preaching tour of two months. 
I had with me an average of 
about twelve Chinese preachers. 
We spoke in the open air in 602 
towns and villages. In almost 
every place people assembled in 
large numbers and many listened 
well. In the majority of places 
the women came together in 
large numbers, often crowding 
the streets, and many listened as 
if the Gospel concerned them. 
In early years all the women 
fled at the sight of a foreigner. 
Now prejudice and fear have 
largely disappeared. 

During February and March a 
Chinese pastor and an evangel- 
ist, assisted by 86 men (who 
volunteered each to assist in 
whatever way they could, from 
five to twenty days, or more), 
went in bands, headed by ex- 
perienced preachers, and spoke 
and distributed tracts and books 
in 780 towns and villages. In 
these 1,382 places extending over 
parts of five Asien districts, less 
than 100 have Christians living 
in them. If this is true of 
districts where the Gospel has 
been extensively preached for 
more than forty years, what 
must be the destitution in inte- 
rior provinces where as yet few 
have become Christians? Our 
preachers and Bible-women and 
all our church members are 
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greatly cheered by the change 
which is seen in the willingness 
of so many to: listen to the 
Gospel and the disappearing of 
the reviling and hatred of Chris- 
tianity so common in early years. 
All are praying that the revival 
which has come to the church in 
Manchuria may come to this 
province and to all parts of China. 


An Awakening at Kalgan. 


Rev. W. P. Sprague writes to the 
Missionary Herald from Kalgan: 
‘‘The Lord hath visited His people in 
Kalgan. The Spirit has come upon us 
in power and revived his work here. 
Native helpers and pastors are working 
together in harmony as they have not 
for some time, and Christians are reach- 
ing out to bring others to the Savior. 

‘Mrs. Arthur Smith came here early 
in November and began daily meetings 
with the church, which she continued | 
until Christmas. Several educated 
Christians came up from Yuchou and 
other out-stations. The Lord gradually 
moved the leaders to seek a fuller 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, and His 
work began so gently as to be scarcely 
recognized until some began to confess 
their sins; then we knew it was the 
Lord's work. 

‘“‘It was a joyful Christmas me for 
us all. The helpers initiated and car- 
ried out of themselves a good ‘tea and 
cake meeting,’ explaining the day to 
the children and newcomers and prais- 
ing God for the blessing of a Savior 
given. We closed the day with a lan- 
tern exhibition of Bible pictures illus- 
trating the coming of Jesus to earth.’’ 


United Methodist Mission. 


Annual Meetings. 


The annual district meeting of the 
North China Mission of the United 
Methodist Church was held at Tong- 
shan on March 24th and the following 
days. 

The principal meetings were preced- 
ed by the Chihli sub-district meeting, 
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which was attended by English and 
Chinese delegates from Tientsin, Tong- 
shan and Yung-p‘ing-fu circuits. 

The chair was taken on March 24th 
by Rev. G. T. Candlin and reports 
were presented of the work in the 
three Chihli circuits and the two 
Shantung circuits of the Mission, viz., 
Tientsin, Lao-ling, Wu-ting-fu, Tong 
shan and Yung-p‘ing-fu. 

Encouraging reports were presented 
from all quarters and a gratifying 
increase of members was reported. 
The total membership was given as 
3,092 members and 1,310 probationers. 
In the five circuits of the Mission 
under the supervision of 9 foreign 
missionaries work is carried on in 218 
chapels and preaching rooms, Assist- 
ing in the work there are 79 Chinese 
helpers and 82 local preachers, whose 
labours have, during the year, resulted 
in the admission to the church by 
baptism of 175 men and 37 women 
with 34 children, who until they reach 
adult years are not included in the 
membership. 

Owing to the cholera epidemic of 
last summer there were heavy losses 
by death, and the tide of emigration 
towards Manchuria is responsible for 
83 removals. 

After accounting for removals, dis- 
continuances, and deaths an increase 
of 141 members was shown on the 
returns of last year. 

In connection with the work 49 
schools were reported as having been 
carried on during the year. In these 
591 boys had been under tuition. A 
flourishing girls’ school with 45 
scholars has also been developed in 
1,.0-ling and special evangelistic work 
amongst women has been prosecuted 
both in Chihli and Shantung. 

The financial secretary reported a 
considerable increase in the native 
contributions ; the amount raised from 
these sources and from foreign con- 
tributions in China having reached the 
sum of Taels 2,438 or £339. 
’ The theological secretary announced 

that 25 preachers had studied under 
_ the direction of his committee during 
the year and his report showed that 
in the training institution and the 
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scheme of study for preachers on pro- 
bation the Mission had most effective 
machinery for the equipment of 
Chinese preachers, Nineteen students 
had been under the tuition of the 
Principal (Rev. G. T. Candlin) in the 
training institution, and for the en- 
trance examination for the institution 
and preaching staff 13 candidates, 
recommended by their quarterly meet- 
ings, had presented themselves. 

Rev. G. T. Candlin was renominated 
as chairman of the district. Rev. 
F. B. Turner, after many years tenure 
of the position, retired from the office 
of financial secretary and Rev. John 
Hinds was appointed to succeed him. 

Rev. W. Eddon was _ reappointed 
recording secretary and Rev. F. B, 
Turner as_ theological committee, 
secretary and manager of the native 
provident society. 

A report was brought in by the 
school curriculum committee embody- 
ing important alterations and ad- 
vances in the scheme of study for 
boys. 

The report was adopted and steps 
taken towards bringing it into opera- 
tion at an early date. 

A special committee was appointed 
to consider and report upon the 
modification of the course of study in 
intermediate schools. 

A special committee was also 
charged with preparing and arrang- 
ing for the publication of a supplement 
to the Union Hymn Book, to be issued 
bound with this excellent publication 
of the N. C. Tract Society for use 
throughout the Mission. 

Plans were submitted for new hospi- 
tal buildings at Wu-ting-fu and were 
forwarded for the approval of the 
Home Board. It was announced that 
the George Innocent Memorial 
Schools at Wu-ting-fu had been com- 
pleted and brought into use without 
expense to the Mission; the entire 
cost having been met by the memorial 
fund. 

Representatives were appointed to 
the Chihli and Shantung Provincial 
Councils. 

It was announced that an influential 
deputation from the English churches 
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would be coming to China in the 
autumn of this year and arrangements 
for their visit were discussed. 


Rev. J. Hedley was expected to 
return to China in the autumn of 


this year and to bring with him a 


new clerical missionary and a lady 
worker. 

Special interest attached to the 
meetings in the presence of Rev. S. 
Pollard of the United Methodist Mis- 
sion, Yunnan, who at a special gather- 
ing ‘in the Tong-shan reading room 
gave a most interesting account of the 


wonderful work which this mission is ~ 


doing among the Miao and Nosu 
tribes of South West China. 
The meetings next year are to be 


held in Lao-li 
F. B. TURNER. 


The Month. 


The health of H. M. the Emperor is 
reported to be unsatisfactory, and a 
celebrated Chinese physician has been 
sent for to attend him.—The Em- 
peror of Japan has presented a yacht, 
built by the Japanese, to the Chinese 
Throne. It is suggested that this is 
in the nature of an advertisement 
for Japanese shipbuilders.—H. E. Yu 
Shih-mei has been ordered to study the 
constitutional system of Germany and 
to report to the Throne.—The Peking 
Government has decided to despatch 
general Yin Chang, together with some 
students, to study naval affairs in 
various foreign countries.—Sir Walter 
Hillier has been appointed British 
adviser to the Chinese government, 
and his headquarters are to be in 
London.—The government has in- 
structed viceroys and governors to 
establish councils in their respective 
yaméns to discuss provincial and local 
affairs.—The U. S. Minister in Pe- 
king is to interview the Dalai Lama.— 
Seventy-four Chinese students at the 
military college in Tokyo have re- 
ceived diplomas.—It is said that H. E. 
Yuan Shih-kai is to be appointed at 
the head of the proposed Navy Board 
and H. E. Tang Shao-yi will succeed 
him on the Waiwupu.—The Waiwupu 
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intends to appoint a Director of Foreign 
Affairs at Shanghai in view of the 
many international problemis constant- 
ly arising there.—Owing to continued 
droughts in the north, three Imperial 
decrees have been issued commanding 
prayers for rain.—It is feared that 
owing to the drought there will be a 
considerable scarcity of grain in the 
northern provinces. 

A British journalist in Korea has 
been sentenced at Seoul to imprison- 
ment for publishing seditious articles 
against the Japanese in Korea.—In- 
surgents are still giving trouble in 
various parts of Korea; agitators are 
engaged in spreading all sorts of 
stories against the Japanese, and 
incendiarism is being attempted.— 
Admiral Lambton has been an official 
visitor at Seoul and was presented to 
the Emperor of Korea.—The Chientao 
question is still unsettled ; both Chinese 
and Japanese continuing to claim and 
exercise sovereign rights.—The foreign 
trade of Korea in the last year shows 
a decrease in exports but a considerable 
increase in imports. 


A party of troops, supposed to be 
insurgents, attacked a body of French 
soldiers on the Yunnan frontier. China 
has expressed regret for this incident 
and asked for an enquiry into the 
facts of the case.—The dispersal of 
the rebels in Yunnan has created 
some difficulty in the relations be- 
tween China and France. France 
has demanded that China shall place 
no further obstacles in the carrying 
out of the French mining concessions 
in Yunnan.—The question of the 
Fakumen railway is still unsettled ; 
Japan maintaining the substance of 
her objections. In the British House 
of Commons Sir Edward Grey said 
that the Japanese were not insisting 
on preferential advantages in Southern 
Manchuria.—In a speech given at 
Princeton University Baron Takahira 
gave his personal pledge that the 
‘‘open door’’ in Manchuria would be 
maintained.—The U. S. Pacific fleet 
will call at Amoy in the autumn. 
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Admiral Sah has arrived in Amoy on 
his flagship Haichi and is making 
preparations for its entertainment. 

The immigration question is again 
being raised in Canada. Already the 
number of Japanese permitted by the 
recent treaty to land in one year has 
been reached. A Chinese immigration 

bill has passed the Canadian House of 
Commons, which restricts the admis- 
sion of Chinese to students paying a 
poll tax of G$300.00, which sum will 
be repayable after the completion of 
the course of study.—The Chinese 
Board of Trade at Vancouver has 
written to the Canton Guilds re- 
questing them to stop the rush 
of Chinese to British Columbia.—The 
poll tax on Indian immigrants to 
British Columbia has been raised to 
Gfs0o.—The question of Chinese 
seamen on British ships has been 
raised by a deputation to the British 
Parliament and the language test is 
to be required from Chinese unless 
they can prove themselves British sub- 
jects. Facilities are to be provided for 
issuing birth certificates to Chinese 
born in British colonies and protec- 
torates. 


President Roosevelt has appointed 
three commissioners to represent the 
U. S. 
national Opium Commission.—H. E. 
Lii Pao-cheng, who recently resigned 
office to attempt the anti-opium cure, 


died in his efforts to rid himself of the 


habit.—General Wang, commander of 
the troops in Peking, ordered the ex- 
ecution of one of his officers, who was 
found smoking opium. Sentence of 
execution was ultimately reduced to 
six hundred blows, given in public asa 
warning to others.—A resolution aim- 
ing at the abolition of opium shops 
and houses in Amoy has been submit- 
ted to the Kulangsu Municipal Coun- 
cil.—Several Viceroys have issued 
stringent instructions concerning 
opium regulations to their subordi- 
nates. It has been found, after investi- 
gation, that the Governor of Shensi, 
the Provincial Treasurer of Hunan, 
and the Provincial Treasurer of Kiang- 
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ning all hale the opium smoking 
habit.—A table has been published by 
an official of the Hongkong govern- 
ment showing that about eight 
million Chinese are habitual opium 
smokers. 


The Yunnan rebellion has been final- 


ly suppressed. Viceroy Hsi Liang 
states that he has received information 


that Sun Vat-sen, the leader, has fied 


to Europe.—A gunboat fleet is being 
organized for work on the inland 
waterways of Kiangsu. Eight light- 
draught river gunboats will patrol 
these waters for the suppression 
of piracy.—Hsinssukantsze, on the 
Sungari, has been opened for foreign 
trade.— Missionary troubles have been 
reported from Kiangsi. There has 
been a conflict between Roman Cath- 
olic converts and the people in 
the district of Pinghsiang. Troops 
were sent to restore order.—Atten- 
tion has been drawn tothe way in 
which students sent abroad for prepa- 
ration as teachers seek official posts on 
their return to China. To obviate 
this it has been decided to give official 
rank to the higher grade of teach- 
ers in government schools.—H. E. 
Chang Chih-tung proposes to estab- 
lish colleges for professional education 
in eight different branches in the 
Peking University.—Fifteen selected 
military. cadets have left Peking for 
France to undergo a complete mili- 
tary training through a period of five 
and a half years. 

The date to redeem the loan on the 
Peking-Hankow railway falls in July ; 
otherwise the original loan will be 
continued.—A Chinese railway loan is 
to be issued for £1,500,000. Security 
is to be given from the surplus 
revenues of the northern railways.— 
The French Minister to Peking has 
demanded the concession for the Sze- 
chuan-Hankow Railway.—The ques- 
tion of likin on the Shanghai-Nan- 
king Railway has been settled.—An 
attempt on the part of the French 
Minister to interfere in the operations 
of the railway between Pakhoi and 
Nanning is resented by the Waiwupu. 
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Missionary Journal. 


BIRTHS. 


At Kuling, 30th May, to Dr. and Mrs. 
G. A. HUNTLEY, A. B. M. U., a son 
(Wilfred Eliot). 

AT Shaohsing, 7th June, to Rev. and 
Mrs. H. BARTON, C. M. S., a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Chentu, 1st May, J. R. Murr to 
Miss ELEANOR WILKINS, C. I. M. 


At Tientsin, 7th May, O. CARLEN to 
Miss G. WETTERSTRAND, C. I. M. 


At Takhingchou, 20th May, Rev. E. 
C. MITCHELL to Miss L. WILSON, 
A.iR. P. 


AT Kiukiang, 4th June, R. PORTEOUS 


to Miss E, FORSBERG, C. I. M. 


AT Shanghai, 21st June, JAMES WAT- 
SON to Miss EVELYN MINNIE RUS- 
SELL, B. M. S., Sianfu, Shensi. 


AT Shanghai, 24th June, Dr. JoHN C. 
CARR to Miss DOROTHY HUNNY- 
BUN, C. I. M. 


DEATHS. 


AT Taocheo, Kansuh, 17th May, 
RUTH EUGENIE, wife of Rev. Frank 
A. Baer, C. and M. A. 


AT Shaohsing, 25th May, Rev. Hor- 
ACE JENKINS, D.D., A. B. M. U. 


AT Durck Institute, Chicago, 14th 
April, Mrs. NETTIE K. Boor, wife 
of |Rev. H. P. Boot, A. R. C. M., 
Amoy. 


AT Hankow, 3rd June, Rev. Frtz- 
GERALD. 
EN route to Tsingkiangpu, 5th June, 


Mrs. E, C: LOBENSTINE, A. P. M., 
Hwaiyuen. 


AT Shanghai, 8th June, HERBERT E. 
POWNALL, B.A., of Nanchangfu. 


ARRIVALS. 


At Shanghai, 19th June, Miss E. 
MITCHELL. | 


At Shanghai, 22nd June, Miss NEw- 
COMB, M. E. M. 


DEPARTURES. 


From Shanghai, 29th May, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. H. TAYLOR and family, Miss 
R. L. SMALLEY, Mrs. C. T. FISHE, 
all C. I. M., and all for England. 


31st May, Dr. J. R. WILKINSON, S. 
P. M.; Dr. I. M. HOTVEDT, H. S. M.; 
Rev. and Mrs. D. W. LYon and fam- 
ily, Y. M. C. A.; Mr. and Mrs. BRocK- 
MAN, M. E. M.S., all for U. S. A. 


2nd June, Miss T. E. ANDERSON, C. 
I. M., for Norway. 


8th June, Rev. and Mrs. A. E. 
MouLE, C. M.S., for England; Miss 
E. E. DRESSER, A. P. M.; Dr. J. A. 
BEAM, Miss S. E. ZIEMER, R. C. U. 
S. M.; Miss E. DALE, F. C. M., all 
for U.S. A. 


13th June, Dr. and Mrs. J. MENZIEs, 
C. P. M.; Mr. and Mrs. N. Grsr 
GEE, M. E. M. S., for Canada. 


20th June, Rev. aud Mrs. O. C, 
CRAWFORD and family, A. P. M.; Dr. 
and Mrs. CHas. Lyon, A. P. M.; 
Misses K. and M. MITCHELL, M. E. 
M.S.; Dr. and Mrs. Jas. BUTCHART, 
F.C.M.; Dr. A. Z. HALL, A. B. M. U., 
allforU.S.A. 


23rd June, Mr. and Mrs. B. CurTIS 
WATERS, C. I. M., for Australia; Rev. 
and Mrs. ARNOLD FOosTER, L. M. S., 
for England; Misses MEaApD, AN- 
DREWS, and J. C. CLARK, C. E. Z. M., 
for England via Siberia. 


30th June, Mr. and Mrs. G. Mc- 
INTOSH and family, A. P. M. Press, 
for Scotland, via Siberia. 
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